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DISENDOWMENT. 
I. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


A LETTER in our last number, subscribed 
„W. Mercer,” must be admitted, at any rate, 
to be a timely one. We would rather not com- 
ment upon it, lest it should seem that points of 
difference between us outnumber points of 
agreement. We take it for granted, however, 
that the important subject to which he has 
called the attention of our readers, is one which 
already presses itself upon many minds, and 
will do so to a much wider extent and with 
greatly increased weight as the question of dis- 
establishment nears its practical solution. It 
would be a comparatively easy task for the 
State to withdraw its legislative sanction of, 
and authority over, that section of the Christian 
Church which somewhat boastingly assumes the 
designation of the Church of England, were the 
influence and progress of religion, as affecting 
the people of these realms, exclusively con- 
cerned. Looked at solely from a spiritual 
point of view, the controversy might soon be 
closed without much difficulty. But it is com- 
plicated with a question of property which, in 
England at least, usually assumes a priority 
over all others. Hence disendowment is neces- 
sarily associated with disestablishment, and not 
a few intelligent friends of the latter reasonably 
pause before giving it their aid until they can 
descry the probable course which will be faken 
by the former. The gist of the dispute turns 
upon the future appropriation of a vast accu- 
mulation of property. 

In a technical sense it may be fairly assumed 
that all property legally in possession of the 
national Church is owned by the nation. The 
law assumes thus much, and we may do 80 
likewise. The point has been heretofore 
elaborately argued in these columns, and it 
would.be beside our present object to argue it 
again. In substance it has been tacitly, if not 
expressly, admitted by the Legislature. Clerical 
writers may hold a different view, but we are 
bound to affirm that it is not sustained either 
by constitutional or by legal arguments. At 
all events, it is a question into the discussion 
of which we have no present intention of 
entering. The ablest and profoundest lawyers 
of our day have not seen fit to contest the 
position. So far as we are aware, neither 
House of Parliament availed itself of the oppor- 
tunity presented by the discussions on the Irish 


* 


Church Bill to affirm the absolute right of the 
Church in connection with the State to deal 
with the property which thereby accrued to 
her, as though it were herown. Subsequently 
to the passing of the Irish Church Act, a special 
opportunity was presented to the House of 
Commons to discuss this question. No states- 
man, no lawyer, no politician of even moderate 
reputation, seized the occasion for denying 
the full competency, political or moral, of 
Parliament to dispose of the pecuniary inte- 


rests of the national Church, in accordance i 


with its wisdom. This is no modern doctrine. 
It has been acted upon by Parliament from the 
time of the Reformation downwards. It would 
be superfluous to insist upon it. The only 
question respecting it which would arise out of 
disestablishment is as to how the property and 
revenues of the Church might be most suitably 
disposed of. 


The question, as our correspondent intimates, 
is one, we may almost say, of paramount im- 
portance. To thoughtful men the idea of 
releasing the Church from the control of the 
State, and of leaving it in the possession of the 
funds which it now by law enjoys, naturally 
associates itself with a prospective danger which 
no enlightened patriotism would voluntarily 
encounter. It would perhaps be-astrong thing 
to say that under no possible circumstances 
should disestablishment be dissociated from 
disendowment ; but earnestly as we desire the 
former, we could not, as at present advised, 
accept it unaccompanied by the latter. In one 
sense indeed the two things are inseparable. 
The release of all the national property now 
enjoyed by the Church of England from State 
control would be but a re-establishment of that 
Church upon other conditions. If it be essen- 
tially unfair and unjust to give to one sect 
among many—albeit it may be the largest of 
the sects—an income arising out of national 
resources, it would be equally unfair and unjust 
to give to it the fee simple of that income, or 
any capitalised amount which would be prac- 
tically equivalent to it. The Church thus 
dowried would indirectly represent the favour 
and the authority of the State. Its disesta- 
blishment would be one-sided only. It would 
carry away with it all that now exalts it into a 
position of temporal superiority over other 
Christian denominations of the land, and, at 
the same time, freedom from those legal re- 
straints which a nation has a right to impose | keen 
in regard to the use of its favours. It may be 
held impossible, therefore, to realise the one 
idea except in combination, more or less perfect, 
with the other. 


More or less perfect,” we repeat, since ex- 
perience has taught the people that it is quite 
possible, by means of financial legerdemain, to 
carry out the process of disendowment under 
such conditions as will ‘‘ keep.the word of pro- 
mise to the ear, but break it to the hope.” 
There are many modes in which the principle 
of disendowment may be embodied in legislative 
provisions. Mr. Gladstone’s mode of doing so 
may be seen in the Irish Church Act, and in 
subsequent utterances he seems to have as- 
sumed that, if not the only, it is the best mode 
of settling the matter. It is on the strength of 
this assumption that he has told the country 
more than once that the disestablishment of the 
Church of England would hand over to that 
Church, freed from all legal restraint, a capital 
of at least ninety millions sterling. We do not 
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Maik tes wat. ente chonld make a 
deep i 2 | en men, or that it 
should have ed minds a doubt 
whether the theoreti ‘antages expected to 
be derived from 5 would be 


worth the cost: that must be paid foF it. It is 


not, however, sufficiently borne in mind that 


Mr. Gladstone’s plan of ent, as in- 
etanced in the Irish abel Ack nos? the 
only possible plan—is not Heoessarily the ‘wisest 
plan. It bears the stamp doth, of his financial 


@ view to a parpow — deneath 
the surface of its provisions, wé ‘are not 
prepared to say. It was assented to 

the friends of disestablishment in this country 
with less foresight, perhaps, than might have 
been exercised, because with an intense anxiety 
to secure a legislative sanction of the principle 
of disestablishment. It has been carried into 
effect in a spirit of partiality, and, to some 
extent of unjustifiable pretension, which could 
hardly have been anticipated. But be this as it 
may, it is certain that disendowment in England 
will not be framed upon Irish lines. The illu- 
sion haying been seen through cannot be re- 
peated. Its worst effect in Ireland, possibly, 
will be upon the disestablished and re-endowed 
Church. In England a similar operation would 
create an intolerable nuisance. Let us, there- 
fore, abandon all idea of constructing or accept- 
ing an English Church Act on the model of the 
Iriah one. No doubt, if that were our intention 
id would cost us, as Mr, Gladstone reckons, 
close upon 100,000,0007. But that need not 
be our intention. We are not shut up to any 
such plan, as it will be our endeavour to make 
olear to our readers in two or three following 
articles. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
ON ESTABLISHED OHUROHES. 


„% Waar is the best and wisest mode in which 
we can provide for the support.of the ministry 
of the Church of Christ ?”” Such was the qnes- 
tion which the author of the Reign of law * 
proposed to himself and to his audience, in 

at Helensburgh last Wednesday, on 
behalf of a scheme for increasing the endow- 
ments of the Scotch Establishment. To this 
question he gave precisely the answer that 
might be ex from an illustrious Whe. 
perfectly 2 that Church Establishments 
not quite belong to 1 order of nature, but also 


eee ee 
urbance arrangements. The 
* Y le as 


a Piel in Eagland and Scotland ; he explai 

difference between this and a Ministry of 
Public Worship such as exists in Germany and 
is be candid, but peckaps with dedoient infor- 
to be ca ut with deficient infor- 
mation, the Pay purely voluntary — 
gregationalism”; and he came to the fo 
conclusion that * English and Scotch 
blishments em the best of all — 8 
arrangements for ay dl clergy and people of their 

tive countries. 

ow we ourselves do not feel at all bound to 
advocate the claims of Congregationalism as 
against all other possible forms of Free Church 
government. So far as organisation is con- 
cerned, Episcopalianism (as worked in America), 
Presbyterianism, and Conference Methodism, 
all may have their special advantages which we 
should be the last to deny. But the ‘purely 
Con ional yoluntaryism ” which the Duke 


of U seemed to have in his mind has 
hardly any 22 at the present day, and 
therefore was scarcely worth the trou le of 


criticism. For he seemed to conceive a state 
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of things in which each congregation, however 
small and poor, is left to support its minister 
entirely by the contributions of its members. 


The system of co unions am Indepen- 
dent churches is intended to meet the case of 
precisely such scattered ons. And 


the test of these unions we believe adopt 
tm 1 2 8 


leon than hushed pewndg. 0 gests, Tal 
ess a hun A . d, 
the only church K tue county in which per 
congregations are systematically left to take 
care of themselves is the Established Church. 
We are 8 py = Church finds a 
society for the relief o r clergy necessary. 
The Duke of Argyll repeated the tie. honoated 
platitude about the inability of voluntaryism to 
rovide for ‘‘the poor and the thinly-scattered 
ditt icts of the country.” Yet a statesman is 
bound to show some for facts. And we 
should like to know whether he really thinks 
that the evangelisation of the agricultural dis- 
tricts in England is more the work of the Esta- 
blished Church than of Wesley’s followers. It 
is wearisome to reiterate facts which are 
ignored gainer than unknown. But if the 
oor and thinly-scattered districts”? had been 
eft in the eighteenth century to the tender 
mercies of an Establishment, the agitation 
amongst agricultural labourers of the present 
„ * have been much more dangerous 
an it is. 


oe 7 * more 1 — obj — 
made against purely volun ongregational- 
ism was, thet it 4 * too much 
dependent on their congregations. And if each 
separate congregation were situated on an 
island with an impassable gulf between itself 
and every other, this objection might be unan- 
swerable, except by a reference to the fact that 
at the beginning of the Gospel it pleased the 
Lord of ~~ | imself to be dependent for a 
while upon the faith and love of followers, 
whose ‘‘ contradictions” must often have been 
more painful than those which He endured from 
sinners. But it is not true that voluntary con- 

gations, even amon Independents, are 
thus isolated. The public opinion of associated 
churches goes for something. A man who is 
8 in one congregation, if he is fit for 
he ministry at all, can generally flee to 
another. And if cases of hardship and cruelty 
arise, as they undoubtedly do, they spring as 
often from an early mistake in the choice of a 
career as from any other cause. We want in 
the pulpit leaders of men, such as are too strong 
to be oppressed, and who are able by force of 
character and conviction to raise others into 
sympathy with themselves. So far as ex- 
perience goes, we do not think it proves that 
euch men are more ty or commonfy 
attainable in an Established than in a Free 
Ohurch. Hxceptional cases of high culture 
and unusual genius amongst the Established 
clergy do not prove the contrary. It is by 
average men that we should judge; and on the 
whole we claim it as a notorious fact that the 
ministers of voluntary churches as a general 
rule exercise in religious things a much more 
direct and personal influence than the clergy of 
the Church. The influence of the latter, indis- 
_ putable in its force, as all reformers know to 
their cost, is due rather to social causes than to 
spiritual; to the legal position of the clergy as 
great landowners more than to their position at 
the head of the congregation. The influence of 
the village Methodist preacher, or Independent 
minister, is much more unpretending; but as 
a general rule it is more E and 
thorough. Let it never be forgotten that 
Joseph Areh was well-known as a preacher 
before he founded the Labourers’ Union, and 
that the moral influence exerted by many o 
his associates is owing to similar causes. But 
the Duke of Argyll himself pointed to and 
emphasised the danger that arises when, in- 
stead of an independence due to individual 
character, the clergy obtain an irresponsible 
2 dependent only on circumstances. Tet, 
e Latitudinarianism of the clergy in one dirée- 
tion, and their Romanism in the other, did not 
appear to him, liberal as he is, to be so much 
matter for co tion as it seems to more 
—— er But the 773 2 find 
i Suggest any remedy ex some 
mutual dependence of — . le in 


the * y of a spiritual life. And this can 
hardly insured apart from some form of 
Voluntaryism. 


It was impossible for any statesman to treat 
this question at the present day without some 
allusion to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. While professing his own preference 
for Established Churches, it was impossible to 
avoid anticipating the question whether, in 
abolishing the Irish Establishment, the ruling 
powers acted ‘ N principle or, as it were, 
accident.” To this question he replies that 
they “ did not act upon any principle applicable 
to all Established Churches.” By this he no 


ä 


doubt meant that the advocates of that great 
measure had no scruple about this form of 
alliance between Church and State. Unless 


h i ecti 


care to 


o that question now. 
the duke all “that the Government acted 
upon — circumstances affecting the Church 
and the people of Ireland,” he alludes, of 
course, to the fact that the members of the 
Protestant Church were a small minority of the 
population. Now, surely, if he held fast to his 
principle that the Church which, by its historical 

iations and its present hold upon the con- 
science, best represents the religious life of the 
people, — to be adopted and established by 

e State, then he would have advocated the 
tranference of this privil osition to the 
Roman Oatholics. But, without dwelling hardly 
upon an obvious inconsistency, we think it 
must be patent to every practical mind that the 
objection to the defunct Establishment in Ire- 
land lies equally against every Established 
Church that does not represent a majority of 
the nation. This at least is applicable to all 
Established Churches, and it is one which 
dooms those in existence now. 

It is curious to observe that while the duke 
prefers an alliance with the State he is very 
careful to show, what one might well ‘expect 
from a Presbyterian, that he would not have 
this alliance too close or too ostentatiously ob- 
truded on attention. He objects to the foreign 
system of appointing a Minister of Public Wor- 

ip; and why? Because it does not appear 
to him that anything in connection with public 
worship should fall into the hands of any 
secular minister whatever.” This sounds stran 
from a Presbyterian peer, who if he should 
happen to become Prime Minister, would have 
the virtual appointment of the highest digni- 
taries of the Church. But after all it only 
amounts to saying what is very characteristic 
of the Scotch mind in these matters, that the 
Church should take public funds without in- 
curring any responsibility whatever to the 
secular power. The Duke of Argyll cannot 
help observing the ‘‘stammering and somewhat 
lisping accents in which aspirants for seats in 
Parliament now treat this question of Esta- 
blished Churches.” We think there are those 
whose Parliamentary seats are secure but whose 
utterances on this subject might be characterised 
in very similar terms. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES: 


Tue Church Congress, which meets at Bath this 
week, will probably not do more than any of its 
predecessors to put the Established Church in 
greater harmony with the people. After ten or 
twelve congresses, that Church remains just what 
it was before one congress was held. There is a 
great deal of talk, and often very good talk, at 
these meetings, but the old Conservative spirit is 
always predominant, and there is no moral courage 
to face even one of the grossest abuses. Perhaps 
the worst abuse—although it is difficult to say 
which is the worst—is the opposition of parties and 
doctrines, but, as the congresses are held upon a 
neutral platform, this is a subject which must be 
altogether tabooed. Everybody present may be, 
and probably will be, thinking of the matters that 
divide Churchman from Churchman, but nothing is 
to be said upon what will be uppermost in the 
thoughts and hearts of all who will be there. We 
see that the subject of Church and State” is to 
be considered. We are thankful to see it. First, 
because the more this subject is debated the better, 
and secondly because the congress is sure to be 
agreed that the present union should be continued. 
Previous congresses unanimously supported the 
Irish Church, Church-rates, and University tests, 
and we should for the first time doubt the pos- 
sibility of our own ultimate success if the debate in 
the Bath Congress should be in favour of a dissolu- 
tion of the union. 

At diocesan conferences resolutions are proposed 
and agreed to or not, as the case may be. There 
has been such a conference for the diocese of 
Oxford, presided over by the bishop, whose speech, 
however, was so utterly colourless as to be without 
any value of any kind. But the debating speeches 
were not of this order. A motion was made by 
Mr. Hubbard, to the effect that it was the duty of 
Churchmen to do their utmost to maintain a Church 
school in every parish or ecclesiastical district in 
the diocese containing sufficient population—which 
brought up the whole educational question. And 
what was the talk of the clergy? We find 


Canon Butler enlarging upon the importance of 


find the Rev. C. Barber, who has been a diocesan 
inspector, saying that notwithstanding the Educa- 
tion Act and the conscience clause, it was still pos- 
sible to maintain Charch schools efficient. But we 
find some persons whose minds are open to the 
light. Thus, Canon Ridgway asked whether some 
compromige could not be effected which would be 
agreeable to the Church parties as well as the 
secularists, and added, ‘‘ As the Government paid 
only for secular education, why should not the 
pence be paid also for secular education only, so 
that what religious instruction was given to the 
child should be the free gift of the Church to the 
child ?”—a very pertinent and suggestive question, 
the answer to which might contain the whole 
solution of the educational difficulty. 


But, what followed? The Rev. C. J. H. Fletcher 
proposed an addition to Mr. Hubbard’s resolution 
to the effect that the efforts of Churchmen should 
be consistent with fidelity to the entire principles 
of the Education Act. Mr. Fletcher told his 
brethren, without apparently getting a single cheer 
for telling the truth, that it was his conviction that 
it was ‘‘not honest for Churchmen to enjoy the 
great advantages which the Act placed before them, 
and to do anything to frustrate the undenomi- 
national principle which the Act was to carry out 
by school boards.” He held that it was not honest 
for them to obtain seats on school boards for the 
express purpose of defeating the development of 
the school board system, or to appeal to the pre- 
judices of the ratepayers ; that they ought not to 
denounce the undenominational principle ; for it 
was one of legal justice.” But where did Mr. 
Fletcher find himself on a division? He found 
eleven voting for, and all the other members of the 
Diocesan Conference against him. If this vote has 
any meaning it is that Churchmen do not intend to 
be faithful to the entire principles of the Edu- 
cation Act but only to those which may happen to 
work in their own favour. Of course. 


The next most important subject discussed at 
this conference was brought forward by Mr. 
Walter, M. P., who moved a resolution in favour 
of the Publio Worship Facilities Bill. A good 
deal was said in favour of this measure, but when 
Mr. Harcourt remarked that he supposed there 
was no organised body possessed of so little dis- 
cipline as the Church of England, did he intend 
that remark to be in support of the motion, or of 
any motion? Dr. Child said something more per- 
tinent. He remarked that, In a hamlet where a 
dozen houses might be, there was sure to be a 
Primitive Methodist chapel, but the Church of 
England did not provide for the inhabitants of such 
isolated places anything of the kind.” There’s 
news! Why this is just what the Church of 
England professes to do! However, the motion 
was put—the votes were equal, and the bishop 
declined to give the casting vote—choosing still 
to be colourless. What prospect of reform has a 
Church whose diocesan conferences are of such a 
character? This is the third or forth conference of 
this kind that has been held this season, Nota 
word has been said at any one of them striking at 
the abuses which make the Church most infamous 
in the eyes of the nation. Wait until some Prime 
Minister shall introduce a bill for disestablishment, 
and how different will be the proceedings! 

We report some declarations of candidates 
regarding the State-Church and ecclesiastical 
questions relating thereto. Mr. Baxter's speech 
last week at Dundee may be selected from these. 
When Mr. Baxter was in the Government, he 
declined to vote for the motions for the disesta- 
blishment of the English and Scottish Churches, 
although he was known to be personally in favour 
of those motions. The same may be said of Mr. 
Stansfeld and Mr. Ayrton, both of whom, with 
Mr. Baxter, have appeared upon the platform of 
the Liberation Society. Indeed, if our memory 
serves us correctly, we should say that Mr. Ayrton’s 
first speech before an English audience was delivered 
at Finsbury Chapel some eighteen years ago, at one 
of the anniversary meetings of the society. Mr. 
Baxter, being now released from official ties, has, 
in the first address that he has delivered since his 
resignation, shown that he is where he was, In 
fact, it was morally impossible for him to change, 
and so we find him saying this :— | 

That the more you consider the practical working of 
Christian Protestant Churches which are free from 
State control, the more deeply you will be impressed 
with its similarity, and that impression is gaining 
ground rapidly every day amengst the thinking laity, 
and will put an end to all those unseemly squabbles 


about trifles of which we have toc many in the eccle- 
siastical history of Scotland. 


The ‘‘trammels of office must always be} allowed 


having the presence of clergymen in schools ; we 


for ; but the trammels being thrown off, men revert 
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to their old position. No amount of officialism 
could demoralise Mr. Baxter. 

We have had upon our table for two or three 
weeks four lectures by the Rev. William Sampson, 
of Folkestone, upon various aspects of the contro- 
versy between the Nonconformists and the Esta- 
blished Church. The first is entitled, Are Non- 
conformists outside the One Fold of Christ’s 
Catholic Church ” ; the second, The Priest or the 
Bible: Which?“ the third, ‘‘Ritualism”; the 
fourth, ‘‘ Ritualistic Teaching and Nonconformist 
Duty in regard to it.” We have read these lectures 
with great interest. They are compact in argu- 
ment, full of information, and vigorous in style. 
We heartily recommend them, and only wish that 


such lectures could be delivered in every parish in 
the kingdom. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


ARMLEY, NEAR LEeps.—The Rev. J. H. Gordon, 
Darlington, lectured in the Temperance Hall here on 
Tuesday evening, on The Liberation Society, 
What it Wants, and What it does not Want,” J. 
Cawcett, Esq., in the chair. The meeting was 
an agreeable disappointment to the friends with 
whom this was something of an experiment—the 
hall was pretty nicely filled, and the responses 
were enthusiastic. Friendly questioning, with t 
interest in the work, and i. votes of tha 

MIDDLETON-ON-RAN, NEAR DARLINGTON.—On 
Thursday evening Mr. Gordon lectured in this 
notoriously ritualistic parish on Disestablishment 
or Popery,” to a and hearty audience in the 
Assembly Rooms, Mr. Cooke in the chair. The 
vicar was from home, but the schoolmaster of an 
adjoining parish put in an appearance and highlv 
amused the company, amongst other things, by 
proposing the famous Bishop Auckland resolution 
‘*that Mr. Gordon had better stay at home.” The 
audience resolved otherwise, and great interest 
prevailed. 

HARWORTH-ON-TEES.—Next evening Mr. Gordon 
lectured in the Temperance Hall here, to a smaller 
but very attentive audience, on The Liberation 
Society,” Mr. Emmerson occupied the chair, and ex- 

ressed himself very warmly with reference to the 
ecture, and the whole subject of religious equality. 


SIR T. D. ACLAND AND THE 
NONCONFORMIST ELECTORS OF NORTH 
DEVON. 


The following correspondence between Sir Tho- 
mas D. Acland and some of his Nonconformist con- 
stituents of North Devon is published in the 
Western Times and other local papers :— 


. 
Wrafton, Barnstaple, September 16th, 1873. 

Honoured Sir. — Lou are no doubt aware that your 
votes on the Endowed Schools Committee have given 
such dissatisfaction to a large number of your Noncon- 
conformist supporters that it was resolved to convene a 
meeting by circular at Barnstaple to consider what 
steps should be taken in the matter. The meeting 
which was held on Friday last), while expressing feel- 
ings of personal attachment to yourself, condemned 
very strongly your votes in connection with the educa- 
tional question. The speakers made it very clear that 
they could not by their votes support any man who 
would help the Government to establish a system of 
sectarian education for this country. One of the results 
of the meeting was to establish an association which is 
intended to organise the Nonconformist electors of this 
division, so as to bring their influence to bear in suppert 
of a system of national unsectarian education under the 
control of the people. I was elected general secretary 
of the association, and directed by the meeting to commu- 
nicate to you the following resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously :—‘‘ That this meeting views with deep re- 
gret the recent votes of Sir Thomas Acland with refe- 
rence to education, and the questions affecting religious 
equality, indicating as they doa policy which it would 
be impossible for us as Nonconformist electors to sup- 
port by our 1 * That we therefere earnestly 
trust he may be able to see his way to a policy in 
future more in harmony with the views of 80 a 
body of his supporters, and thus prevent a collision 
which their personal esteem for him would cause them 
deeply to deplore. That this statement be presented 

to Sir Thomas Acland and his reply awaited.’ 3 

I am, honoured Sir, yours respectfully, 
JOHN QUICK. 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Bart., M.P. 


II. 
Sprydoncote, Exeter, Sept. 19, 1873. 
Sir,—I am aware that some of my votes on the 


- Endowed Schools Committee have given dissatisfaction 


to some of my Nonconformist supporters, and that a 
circular was issued by twelve of those gentlemen stating 
that I had forfeited all claim to the votes of the lovers 
of religious equality, and-inviting others to unite with 
them in impressing on the leaders of the Liberal party 
in the northern division the necessity of choosing 
another candidate at the next election. 

I do not wish to say much about the wording of the 
circular or the treatment of myself without any direct 
communication or opportunity for explanation. But I 
trust the day has not yet arrived when the yeomanry of 
the ccunty of Devon will be content that the selection 
of a candidate shall be settled for them by leaders how- 
ever iufluential on the suggestion of aj}private meeting 
of a section of the Liberal party. 

I understand that the meeting held on Friday last 
was not largely attended, but 1 have great pleasure in 
expressing my gratitude for the feelings of personal 
attachment then expressed towards myself, and my 
sense of the moderate tone of the letter which you have 
written to me by direction of the 1 

It is a matter of sincere regret to me that any of those 


who so warmly supported me at the last election should 
cease to give me their confidence. I shall be very glad 
if by frank explanations I can remove any causes of mis- 


understanding. . 
I will n with one or two points of detail before I 
ms with the — poe of your letter. 

appears tha gave offence b = 
against a motion of Mr. Illingworth’s on the subject 
the selection of commissioners and their officers from 
one denomination. 

I felt that an attempt had been made by an organised 
body outside the committee to create a prejudice against 
the fair dealing of the Government and the commis- 
sioners. From my experience as a member of the 
Schools Inquiry Commission, in which I sat by the side 
of an eminent Nonconformist, I knew that in our case 
the selection of assistant commissioners had not been 
confined to one denomination. I believe that the Ra- 
dowed Schools Commissioners (more than one of whom 
cannot be accused of undue partiality for the Church) 
acted on the same principle as we did. 

I am sure Mr. Illingworth meant to act quite fairly in 
proposing his ca y worded resolution. But I felt 
at the time that I should lay myself open to miscon- 
struction by voting against it. It is, however, one 
thing to act — and another to try to make oneself 
safe by Mee or an abstract resolution which one 
thinks uncalled-for or unjust. I hope I have always 
acted fairly by my Dissenting friends, and I give them 
credit for putting a fair construction on my vote, I 
think it needless to go into further detail about the 


Endowed Schools Committee in this letter, feeling 
ends on 


sure that I shall be able to satisfy your 
some suitable occasion face to face as to my motives 
in this matter. ‘ | 

One other point has been named to my disadvan 


—my neglect to vote for the second reading of the 


Burials Bill. Daily anxiety at home kept me awa 
from London during the great of the session. H 


I been in the House I should * i voted for the second 
I do not profess to be very zealous on a sub- 


on 
opposite sides; but I think that, as soon as suitable 
terms can be arranged, the National Church will gain 


reading. 


ject on which there are tender and sacred feeli 


rather than lose by ceasing to claim the gra 
the exclusive property of a portion of the nation. 


But the main point of your letter is that 
are indicative of some policy which the Nonconformist 
electors present at the Barnstaple meeting cannot sup- 
port; and this with reference to two subjects—religious 
equality and national education. They object to any- 
one who helps the Government to establish a system of 
sectarian education, and they propose to form a North 
Devon Reform Association to bring their influence to 
bear in support of a system of national unsectarian 
education. ese two subjects have gained great pro 
minence owing to two causes—first, the expectations as 
to disestablishment formed during the last election ; 
and, secondly, the success of the Church of England 
in supplying the deficiencies in national education by 


founding voluntary schools with the aid of public 
money. 


votes 


„as to religious equality. That is a phrase 
which became current during the debates on the Irish 
Church, It had been decided that a t anomaly 
should be removed, and three definite 
nities in receipt of 


blishments, which exist with the 
rity of the people in each kin 


om, includi 
who themselves maintain volun 


churches. 


Britain is not a foregone conclusion, religious equality 
as between Conformists and Nonconformists in every 

litical and social sense has had my hearty support. 

have made considerable efforts privately and publicly 
to secure consideration for the feelings of Nonoonfor- 
mists, and to open for them access to e public in- 
stitution for mental culture, as well as to posts of influ- 
ence and emolument, from which by various usurpa- 


tions and legal decisions they had been excluded. 

I cannot charge myself with any reserve or hidden 
policy on this question of religious 2 . I was 
very explicit at my first election for North Devon. I 
l to the two agencies for the promotion of reli- 

on in this country—the established and the voluntary. 

said I should support the one and do justice to the 
other. I was steal plain at the last election. I con- 
stantly maintained, in answer to my Conservative oppo: 
nents, that the removal of a t abuse in Ireland did 
not in my view involve the p _ of disestablishment 
in the United Kingdom as a whole. 

Through the kind frankness of some of my Noncon- 
formist friends, 1 have had many © rtunities of be- 
coming acquainted with their 


temporal power to deal with spiritual questions—a con- 


viction in which Protestant Nonconformists do ae 


stand alone. I know the fearless consistenc 
which they carry their principles to their 10 
quences, unduly regardless sometimes, as 


Conse - 


ievances under which Nonconformist minori 
in ‘some 23 places, and I sym 
(as many of my brother Churchmen, 


a Protestant Church su 
among its ministers 9 


sitive protests of Nonconformists 

made res 

at the public expense, 
This 


national ucation. 


of voluntary education aided 
work among Churchmen and 


They provided every facility for demandin 
boards and 5 — & The offered 


Way. 
e. not think any Government would have been 


strong enough, in the face of the wish of the ratepayers, 


to put aside the existing machinery for education, to 
discourage 


break faith with the managers of schools, or to 


will of the majo- 
may 
bject 
to the qualification that disestablishment in Great 


ples. I know the 
depth of their conviction as to the incompetency of the 


think, of 
varying circumstances. I am fully alive to the 3 
er 
thise with them 
y and clerical, do) 

in the exasperation which they feel when they see that 
ported by law fails to secure 
to the law, or to prevent 
in some cases even the most pitiable evasion of plain 
obligations. I am not surprised, therefore, at the sen- 
against their being 
ble for much that is going on in education 


‘ings me to the second subject of your letter, 
I do not understand on what 
grounds you accuse the Government of establishing 
sectarian education. The Government found a system 
by the State already at 
Dissenters. It was im- 

rfect in quantity and quality. They gave the people 
ree choice to extend and improve it iu their own way. 

school 
help to 
all alike. The country has filled up the gap in its own 


‘all the voluntary educators by forcing a uniform system 


on the whole country. I believe they have dove 
8 trast to the ehe u of NA 
becomes better educated, the means by which a 
transitional system may be blended into ® more 
harmonious whole. They cannot be truly said to have 
aimed at establishing a sectarian system. 

Nor, if it were © or expedient to 1 

t —in other to withdraw ali public 

nds from schools connected with denomina- 
tions—do I clearly understand what is the to which 
you trust I shall see my way as more in with 
the views of some 1 supporters. 

The phrase, na unsectarian education, is too 
hazy to convey a distinct idea to my mind, 

Is it intended to 


base this ed on the or 
not? Is the of the Bible beyond the 
of it to be prohibited Tae ge ee 
by each locality for itself! Or to be settled on a uni- 
form basis for the Is 


answer 
many others which might be 
spondence, 


But I may ask you to bear with 
Devon Relorm 
to the watchwords adopted for the North Devon 


Association. 1 am fully alive to 
endeavouring to alleviate and not to 
of which Nonconformists complain 
tendency of legislation will be in this 

But much depends on the t in which the Educa- 
tion Department will be administered during the 
few years, and especially on the conditions under which 
the Endowed Schools Commission may be renewed or 


superseded. 
hope I may, with all due t for an active 
er they will be 


section of my supporters, ask whe 
advancing the cause of education, morality, 
and even personal religion, by 

ehh oh at the Ce ＋ crisis, N she pe ae 
marvellous progress in im and 

which has bean made, or of which the foundation 
been laid during the present Parliament, it must be 
plain to every one how among are the obstructive 
agencies — — to hay mprovement of local 
government (which must, in my opinion, precede 
complete system of national 83 and to the 
reform of endowed schools and local 


ties, 
I cannot think that it is wise to transfer to those who 
have conducted that obstruction, the working out is 


ameliorative measures and the appointment of 
nsible officers of administration. The 
of „ Gladstone includes Mr. B 


have the honour to be, Sir, 7 * 


CLAND, 
John Quick, Esq. 


III. 
North Devon Reform Association, Oct. 1, 1878. 
read the 


to record their ap 
manner in which it is written, and also to reci te 
the same spirit in any remarks that they may have to 
make by way of rejoinder. They muo how: 
ever, their inability to regard it as a ory ex · 

lanation of the diffloulty that has arisen between Sir 

D. Acland and themselves. The objectionable votes 


opportunity the one 
acceptable. It was to these v. 
committee referred ; and they are 
T. D. Acland should have referred 


them is possible ; 


co U 
ever, to deal with the subjects alluded to in 
follo the order in which they . 

I. -The committee are not le for 
ing of the circular referred to, nor for the statemen 
contained in its last clause (to which, indeed, objection 
was taken d the discussion). This is manifest from 
the rature of the resolution passed unanimously, and 
forwarded to Sir T. D. Acland, in which is shown a 
desire for an explanation from him of the votes and 
policy in question before further steps. At the 
same time, oy Pee poe the right and of a 
section of the Liberal party convening a meeting (pri- 
vate, if need be) for the purpose of : 
tions to the leaders of that party on a subject on which 
they have hitherto exercised a determ in . 
The willingness or un of the yeomen of 
Devon to be content with such a suggestion will ‘ 
they presume, on its merits. The numbers 10 


a 
of the widespread ac - 
tion which the votes of Sir T. D. Acland have produced. 
II.— It is a matter of t to them that the re- 
marks on the vote on Mr. Illingworth’s resolution do 
not remove the objections taken to it. They are of the 
opinion that an organised body outside the com- 
mittee” had a perfect right to take action against the 
dealings of the Government and the co 
2 in matters greatly affecting the interests 
‘‘Nonconformist minorities in country places,” in 
| which, it is not too much to say, they are unable for 


1 
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many cogent pensons property to look after the samo | 


very common to . 

uctive 
of the most beneficial results. ope the day has 
not yet arrived when the existence of such a body 
be regarded as a sufficient justification of the 17 — 
to the principle involved in that resolution. It cannot 
be 80 2 by the committee. Sir T. D. Acland 
states that the Schools se Bw gate pt on which 
he sat did not confine its se of assistants to one 
denomination, and he believes the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners acted on the same principle; but they 
cannot reconcile this statement with the well-known 
fact that all these assistants are of one denomination, 
And, moreover, that Sir T. D. Acland should have sat 
on a com on which was an eminent Noncon- 


his supporters would naturally expect him to 
be in favour of the principle contained in it, The 
deplore his opposition to a resolution carefully worded, 
and any meant to support the claims of the represen- 
tatives of one half the nation to a share in the transac- 
tions of a commission employed on such important 
work. They also that a report of the meeting 
should have given e prominence to this vote above 
others, inasmuch as those on the motion of Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Collins, Mr. Leatham, and Mr. Forster, are 
equally painful. To them is to be attributed much of 
the retrograde character of the Endowed Schools 
Amendment Act. A more consistent regard for the 
of Nonconformists on the part of Sir T. D. 
Acland would have altered the character of that bill. 
Considering these votes were so prominently referred to 
in the resolution of the committee, the absence of any 
explanation of them in Sir T. D. Acland’s letter is most 


un 5 
III. —Wbn⸗ accepting Sir T. D. Acland’s absence 
from the division on the Burials Bill, and sympathisin 
. * 1 domestio NI they woul 
greatly prefer ng more zeal on this subject, on 
which most sacred feelings are often outraged. It is 
not unknown to him that the clergy of Devon were 
very zealous against it, and that they got up a memorial 
* the ee : = ae 1 „K, majority 43 age 
y, and nearly e Tory gen to get him, i 
possible, to vote against it when it came before the 
ouse of Lords. ey also regret to note he does not 
think that suitable terms have yet been arranged on 
which 2 ey og . ee can cease * ** claim * 
veyaris as the exclusive property of a portion o 
the nation,” Considering the 9 which have 
been already made to the Church party in the 
construction of Mr. Morgan's bill, they regard the 
above as indicating tow the claims of Nonconfor- 
mists a feeling the reverse of liberal. To concede yet 
more would be to court contempt from friend and foe 


8. 

IV.— The votes affecting religious equality referred to 
in the resolution of the committee had no reference to 
the question of disestablishment. They considered the 
votes with reference to education” involved also the 
principle of religious . In their opinion those 

ven on the Endowed Schools Committee do this most 

istinctly. The including of disestablishment in the 
phrase“ religious equality,“ as regards the meeting and 
resolution in question, is quite beside the mark, for 
discussion on that subject was generally deprecated. 
While holding their views as Dissenters on that point, 
they ly stated the business of the meeting was to 
consider the votesof Sir T. D. Acland with reference to 
education, and religious equality involved therein. 


Allusion was, of course, made to the Burials Bill as 
also affecti e latter subject. But it is the policy of 
Sir T. D. Acland respecting * ga equality as above 
explained, that the supporters of the resolution cannot 
uphold. consider it as destroying entirely the 
value of his statement that, Subject to the qualifica- 
tion that disestablishment in Great Britain is not a fore- 
8 religious equality, as between Confor- 

and Nonconformists, every political and social 
sense, has my hearty support.” In their opinion, 
the day has arrived when | tion should proceed on 
the ge ciple that we are all alike the common members 
of nation, and not on the lines of denominational 
differences. o latter are incapable of sustaining the 
essure of a nation’s life. This the Government in 
eir educational policy, and the commissioners in their 
dealings th of which have Sir T. D. Acland’s 
wn (pad. 8 o not recognise. 

.—The committee are asked on what grounds they 
accuse the Government with establishing sectarian edu- 
and further to explain more clearly what they 

mean by national unsectarian education.’ 
consider Education Act of 1870 supports 
en the Government were prepared 
lications as could be forwarded 


t in six months, they were 
Spoke Phas were 


those doctrines and tices 


referred 
evasions of plain obligations “might be freely taught. 
must have known that while offering, on the plea 


of justice to all, “help to all alike,” they were really 


to as “ pitiable 


aiding that great, powerful, and wealthy denomination, 
which enjoys the national property for supporting its 
min outstrip those who have no such 5 
mich and who decline to receive them. Such a policy 
ht be said, without any violent wresting ef words, to 

be the establishing of a ‘‘ one-denominational ” system. 
"he case becomes worse when we consider the use 
which is being made of these established schools, The 
monthly organ of the National School Society in its 
July number contains the following :—‘‘ These children 
one day be householders, and the maintenance of 

8 tion and endowments will d 


_ Chiefly upon their votes. If the Church has made a 


proper use of her schools, her grown-u; children will 


| know how to make a r use of what wey cs: : 
learned, and will manfully defend her.” These Church 
schools are looked upon by many clergymen as 
“‘bulwarks of the Church of England.” Noncon- 
formists are not willing that the bulwarks should be 
erected and kept in repair at the expense of the nation. 

Having invited all the denominations who were able 
to establish schools, can it be fairly said “ they provided 
every facility for demanding school boards For six 
months it was in the power of any rich sectarians to ob- 
tain State aid in the erection of schools designed for 
teaching their peculiar doctrines ; and who can doubt 
the deterrent effect of such a policy on the establish- 
ment of school boards and their schools? What, indeed, 
has been the result ? ; 

It was in the power of the Government, without 
5 E aside existing machinery for education,” or 
“breaking faith with the managers of schools,” or 
even discouraging the voluntary educators (such as are 
moved by other zeal than sectarian) to have recognised 
such schools as were already in existence (having regard 
to the work they had done in the past), but to have 
helped in the establishment of no more of them. This 
they might have done without much fear of the rate- 
payers, and it would have been found generally accept- 
able in the then state of public opinion. The State is 
sufficiently wealthy and powerful in this country to 
dispense with the voluntary contributions of religious 
bodies ; and having declared its intention of dealing 
with this subject, it ought to have, and might have, 
done so with its usual comprehensiveness, inviting no 
further contributions, The committee are at a loss, 
except on certain principles, to account for the sensi- 
tiveness of the Government towards the ratepayers on 
this * The 25th clause is also most objection- 
able to them, and they hope Sir T. D. Acland will be 
able to vote for its unconditional re By the 5th 
clause of the Education Act, 1870, it is enacted that 
where sufficient school accommodation is not otherwise 
provided, it shall be supplied according to the manner 
provided by that Act, which means that where the 
voluntary power is unable to supply the accommoda- 
tion it shall be done by school boards. This is subject- 
ing the popular principle to the mere supplementing of 
denominational activity. Taken in connection with the 
25th clause and the cumulative vote, these points 
show, in the opinion of the committee, an unmistake- 
able effort on the part of the Government to establish 
the sectarian system, and also considerable ingenuity 
and device in so doing. So far, then, from having 
taken means by which a transitional system may be 
blended into a more harmonious whole,” as Sir T. D. 
Acland gives the Government credit for doing, they 
are of opinion that the action of the Government has 
gone far to make the production of such an harmonious 
whole impossible. 

This denominational system, which the Government 
aided in establishing, is further objected to by them be- 
cause it affords t facilities for the teaching of per- 
nicious error. They cannot consent that the national 
funds shall be 5 Sam to the support of a system which 
shall place the education of the children in the hands 
of the men who are labouring heart and soul to subvert 
the principles of Protestantism. 


By the phrase national unsectarian education,” 
the committee mean a system of education that shall 
have a national extension, and be universally compul- 
sory, and under the management of popularly elected 

odies, whose main business shall be to provide for the 
teaching of the element of knowledge, without neces- 
sarily 2 the subject of religion, and by no means 
disregarding the culture of the moral faculties of the 
children. hether the Bible be only read, or read 
with comment, and whether the obligations of morality 
and virtue are to be — * as resting on the revealed 
will of God or on grounds of expediency, are questions 
which at present have been left to the localities to de- 
cide, and might still be so left by the national system. 
The answering of these questions is not essential in the 
establishing system of national unseotarian education, 
whose chi teristics should be the 222 pro- 
vision of educational accommodation under elective re- 
sponsibility, and not under the irresponsible sectarian 
management as at present. 

These are the senses in which the committee under- 
stand the two phrases the Government establishing 
sectarian education,” and “ national unsectarian educa- 
tion,” and they trust that, thus explained, they are 
sufficiently clear to Sir T. D. Acland, and will meet 


with his hearty N 
VI. — The committee would like to regard Sir T. D. 


Aoland's references to the “‘ obstructive neies in 
operation against the reform of the endowed schools, as 
one of those] errors of judgment it is the easiest to 
commit. They think a maturer consideration would have 
indicated to him the impolicy of complaining of the ob- 
struction of others, when he, though a Liberal, by his 
support to Mr. Forster's resolution, contributed to his 
leaving of a number of those schools in the hands of the 
obstructives. The example of one of whom a more im- 
partial policy was expected fortifies and assists these 

cies in a boldness of actionfrom which under other 
circumstances they would shrink. Ifthey had only to 
deal with the Government actuated by sound and pro- 
gressive . their power for mischief would be 
small indeed. 


very : 
II.—The committee are impelled by the strength of 
their convictions to take the course d 4 „ ham- 


esignated 

perin the Liberal Government,” and the supporters of 
ts Salles at this crisis, becuuse they them as 
being entirely responsible for the ade le 
of the last few years. They believe action to be 
legitimate and patriotic, and indeed neces 
crisis, when a Liberal Government is shaping its policy 
to the views of its opponents on a subject of such vital 
importance as the putting the control of the educa- 
tional agencies of the rural districts in the hands of 
a clergy who are “ evasive of plain obligations” and law- 
defying. 

how oriais of the Government, and the demoralisa- 
tion of the Liberal arty, are attributable to the policy 
of the former. Until r. Forster commenced his mis- 
chievous course of measures acceptable to the 
Opposition, and by the aid of their votes, the Govern- 
ment woͤre strong enough to carry out their views with- 
out much effective hindrance. The decline of power 
dates from 1870. 

The mention of Mr. Forster, as a member of a Go- 


—_ 


| unfortunate. He is emphatically its weakness on that 
side: and as so much depends on the spirit in which 
the Education Department will be administered during 
the next few years,” so lang as he virtually controls it 
there will be but little prospect of the return of the con- 
fidence of Dissenters. Ehe excuse that their views were 
not understood in 1870 cannot, after the amendment 
Act of 1873, be allowed. 

The committee not having expressed their sentiments 
on thése subjects to Sir T. D. Acland, except in the 
form of a brief resolution, take this opportunity of 80 
doing. They have endeavoured to express themselves 
with frankness and courtesy in the performance of this 
duty, believing the observance ef both to be promotive 
of the best understanding between all parties. They 
trust that this mutual ex tion of each other’s views 
will tend to remove the difficulty that has arisen in the 
minds of his supporters—a difficulty of the extent and 
seriousness of which they believe he is not sufficiently 


aware. | 

Firmly standing by these principles, it would give 
them great satisfaction to know that they will meet with 
his support, and that he will be able heartily to co-ope- 
rate with them as their representative, in giving effect 
to the same in future legislation. 
Signed, on behalf of the committee, 

J. Quick, Secretary. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AND 
DISSENTERS. 


(From the English Independent.) 


It was admitted on every hand, and by those 
best entitled to express an opinion the acknow- 
ledgment was made in no measured terms, that 
there has not been a more successful meeting of the 
British Association for years than the one which 
came to a close at Bradford on Thursday last. 
Successful, that is, in the true sense of a word, 
which is frequently misused. More brilliant meet- 
ings have been seen, but not a more useful one, or 
one more in accord with the higher purposes of the 
institution. Never was its proper work better 
done. The proportion of original and suggestive 
apers was unusually large, and it was a notable 
eature of the proceedings that at least a dozen of 
the most valuable papers were produced by local 
authors ; and in spite of the absence of any sensa- 
tional feature, such as the appearance of Mr. 
Stanley and his little black attendant, Ku-lu-lu, at 
Brighton, or such as the arrival of Sir Samuel 
Baker and his wife at Bradford would have been, 
the attendance of the general public both at the 
popular evening lectures and in the various sections 
was much better than was the case at Brighton a 
year ago. Yet the southern watering-place has a 
2 with more time on its hands than the 
usy Yorkshire capital of the worsted trade; and, 
besides, is not Bradford a town full of Dissent—with 
a couple of chapels to pit against every building 
that calls itself a church—which has returned Mr. 
Miall to Parliament, and means to return him again 
—a town, therefore, in which we might expect to 
find an almost total absence of philosophic culture, 
if Mr. Matthew Arnold and the other superfine 
1 who write on behalf of the Episcopal 
stahlishment are witnesses who speak the truth? 
But what did we see and hear during that week 
in which the men of science visited Bradford? It 
is our purpose to give a fair answer to this question 
—noting some of the salient points that struck us 
during our visit as not without significance, and 
which may serve to point a moral. 
In the first place, of the three local secretaries, 
on whom the real strain of the preparatory work 
fell, two were Nonconformists, and the senior 
secretary was one of the Congregational ministers 
of the town—the Rev. J. R. Campbell, D.D. On 
these gentlemen no doubt devolved the task of 
securing many months ago the assurance that the 
sinews of war would be forthcoming; in other 
words, they must have laboured hard to get up the 
local guarantee fund, which amounted to upwards 
of 5,0001,, and which would have been made more, 
if more had been required. Then they had to make 
all the arrangements for the entertainment of the 
distinguished guests—a task of no slight difficulty 
if many resembled that learned Master in Chancery, 
a brother of the judge most hated by garotters, who 
wrote saying that he must have accommodation in 
a villa entirely away from the smoke, yet within 
easy walking distance of the section-rooms; with 
every internal comfort; and a park in which he 
might enjoy his after-breakfast cigar ; and which, 
finally, should have a host and hostess without any 
encumbrances in the shape of children. We believe 
the secretaries actually succeeded in satisfying this 
learned limb of the law and science—surely an 
achievement to be held in remembrance. Jn addi- 
tion to the preliminary duties, stretching over 
months of arduous toil, and which included, by the 
way, the ent of the local papers, these 
gentlemen must have worked day and night when 
the eventful week at length arrived. At the vale- 
dictory — they received a vote of thanks 
which may without exaggeration be called enthu- 
stastic ; and Professor Michael Foster, of Cambridge, 
who is one of th eral secretaries of the British 
Association, ac ged that he and his colleagues 
would do well if they succeeded in imitating the good 
qualities of their local confréres. Of the six sections 
of the association, three met in the commodious 
schoolrooms of Dissenting chapels ; and in another 
chapel there was a morning prayer-meeting held by 
those philosophers who Selene in the power of 
prayer. At this interesting service, we may 
parenthetically remark, the most prominent figures 
were the venerable Professor J. Hutton Baltour, 
Dr. J. H. Gladstone, Mr. Brooke, of London, and 


vernment for which it is wished to obtain Nonconfor- 
| mist support, is, in the opinion of the committee, most 


Dr. Ogle, of Derby. On the Sunday sermons were 
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preached in nearly all the chapels of the town | 


apropos of the visit of the association ; and even in 
the ot Conservative newspaper next morning 
these occupied as much space as was devoted to the 
discourses that had been given in the churches of 
the Establishment. The Archbishop of York’s 
sermon in the parish church was one of the finest of 
Dr. Thomson’s pulpit efforts; but for profound 
learning and chastened eloquence it could not be 
said to equal the discourse which Dr. Lindsay 
Alexander gave the same morning at Horton-lane 
Ch hen we add that the rest of the Non- 
conformist preachers including the Rev. J. G. 


Miall, Professor Griffith, and Professor Harley, we | al 


may be sure that Dissent held its own that day, 
and that it betrayed none of the aversion to ‘‘ Divine 
philosophy” which some ignorant and some 
malicious people associate with the conventicle. 

And now as to the papers read before the Asso- 
ciation. Next to the discourse in which Professor 
Ferrier detailed his wonderful experiments in rela- 
tion to the brain, perhaps the finest paper was one 
read in the Geological ion by Mr. Leuis Miall, 
the curator of the Leeds Philosophical Society. 
This memoir had for its subject labyrinthodonts, an 
extinct animal, akin, apparently, to the crocodile ; 
and the value of the effort will be best indicated 
when we say that Professor Phillips, the venerable 
president of the section, and now the father of 
the British Association, declared with fervour that 
Mr. Miall had produced the geological paper of the 
year. It solved several vexed problems—one of 
which has occupied a painstaking friend of ours, 
one of the most patient and successful observers in 
Scotland, for a space of no less than eighteen 
months. This gentleman could not perceive a ray 
of light until he heard Mr. Miall’s paper, when his 
difficulty was at once removed. In the Mathe- 
matical Section, Professor Harley read more than 
one paper of consummate ability, receiving tributes 
of praise from such authorities as Professor Henry 
Smith, the strongest of all the Oxford men ; and in 
the Chemical Section, Professor G. Carey Foster 
(son of Cobden’s old partner, Mr. Foster, of Sabden) 
approved himself one of the foremost of our young 
men of science. So also, in the Biological Section, 
did Professor Michael Foster, of :Cambridge—the 
first Dissenter of our day whom that University has 
taken to her bosom; and Dr. Pye Smith was not 
inactive in the room where the medical men assem- 
bled to discuss questions in anatomy and physiology. 
Of all the papers contributed by Bradfordians, 

rhaps the ablest was one on education, by Mr. 

anson ; and even Mr. Forster, M. P., who pre- 
sided over the section in which it was delivered, 
had to own the value of a production which was, in 
several respects, not particularly calculated to 
please the vice-president of the council. We have 
named only some of the papers by Nonconformists ; 
but we need not enlarge the list, though it would 
be —4 to do so. 

And yet (for this thought more than once oc- 
curred to us as we sat in those rooms at Bradford, 
especially when we step into the West Ridin 
Court House, where Mr. Forster was the chairman 
—and yet, when school inspectors and governors of 
endowed schools have to be appointed, none can be 
discovered by the Government possessed of the 
nec qualifications save persons who belong to 
the English Establishment! So said Mr. Forster in 
the House of Commons towards the close of the 
late session, when replying to a complaint urged by 
Mr. Illingworth—so Lord Frederick Cavendish re- 

ted the other day at his interview with the West 
iding Liberationists ; at all events, both of these 
Liberal Ministers averred that it was only on the 
ground of their superior educational abilities and 
acquirements that the inspectors and governors were 
chosen—not at all because they were Churchmen— 


- 


what I may call Parliamentary politicians, for I 
cannot help observing the stammering and somewhat 
lisping accents in which aspirants for seate in 
Parliament now treat this question of 

churches, Their speeches remind me much of 
the saying of the celebrated diplomatist 
—that langu 


churches, 
history 
of a people, and where nothing E to 


or universal endowment of all churches—a system 
which had been largely adopted in continental 
countries. He was (he said) very glad that nothing 
of that kind had been adopted or was possible in 
this land, and he heartily agreed with the public 
teeling against concurrent endowment. At the 
present ‘moment all the Governments of Europe 
were confronted with the difficulties in which this 
system involved them, The Empire of Germany, 
one of the most powerful Governments in the 
world, or which, perhaps, has ever e „is just 
now in violent conflict with the renewed pretensions 
of the Roman Catholic hierarchy—pretensions ad- 
vanced under a series of claims which are an 
— almost of anything that had been pre- 
viously advanced by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
I am sure (his grace continued) that in that contest 
we must heartily sympathise with Count Bismarck 
and with the Government of the Emperor in resist- 
ing the pretensions of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
and yet I cannot help feeling very grave doubt, an 
I am sure many of us of all Churches must do so, 
as to the 282 measures which are being 
adopted for that purpose. Many of those measures 
appear to me, and to many in this country, to be 
violations of the principle of religious liberty. The 
real secret of all this difficulty, as I have in- 
formed by German statesmen, is that Parliaments 
and Governments in that country conceive the 
have a right to pass laws and to insist upon condi- 
tions in re to the opinions and doctrines to be 
held by the Churches which in this country we 
would never dream of having, because they are all 
paid, they are all salaried. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 


Bishop Reinkens, yesterday, at Berlin,took the 
oaths required by the Constitution, in presence of 
the Minister of Public Worship and several wit- 
nesses. The form is the same as that hitherto 
prescribed in the case of the Catholic bish 
oe E es from which the theory could 
dedu t the oath only so far bound them as to 
leave unaffected their oath of fidelity towards the 
Pope. Bishop Reinkens will be entertained at a 
dinner at which all the Ministers will be present. 

Mgr. Ledochowski has again been condemned to 
a fine of 600 thalers, or four months’ imprisonment, 
for illegal ecclesiastical appointments. It is re- 

rted that the Governor will call upon Mgr. Le- 

ochowski to resign his see at once. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Daily News sa 
that the new clerical laws are found to be inade- 
quate in some respects, and at the opening of the 
next Landtag a proposition will be brought forward 
to enlarge their scope. The Liberals are also deter- 
mined to force the Government to adopt obligatory 
civil marriage. The Prussian 1 elec · 
tions will take place early in November, and the 
contest will turn almost wholly on the Church 


question. | 
which was a euphonious modo of saying that ne | Xt the next meeting of the Baden Dist it ine 
int the senior member for ford to Bradford pected that a law be submitted modifying the 


itself, and to what he himself saw there during the 
meetings of the British Association, as the best 
ractical exemplification of the fact that he and 
rd Frederick Cavendish have, in this matter, 
uttered a saying which is not worthy of acceptation. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON DISESTA- 
BLISHMENT. 


The Duke of Argyll presided on Wednesday 
at a meeting held in Helensburgh on behalf of the 
endowment scheme of the Church of Scotland for 
augmenting the smaller livings of the clergy. 
Speaking of the question of disestablishment, hi 
grace said he observed the question was now not 
unfrequently asked whether the Government, in 
their conduct with reference to the former Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland, acted upon principle or, 
as it were, accident. To that, in his opinion, only 
one answer could be given. They acted not upon 
any general principle applicable to all established 
churches, but upon special circumstances affecting 
the Church and the people of Ireland, and not upon 
any principle which compels us to act in a similar 
manner either in England or in Scotland. His 

e added: I go further, and say that if as a 
overnment we were to make our action in that 
matter the foundation of a similar policy in other 
parts of the kingdom, we should be running counter 
to the pledges which we gave to Parliament, and in 
a spirit inconsistent with language which we held 
in passing that measure through Parliament. At 
the same time the indirect effect of a great measure 
of that kind cannot always be measured, and 1 am 
certainly somewhat amused sometimes to observe 
the effect which it has had upon the language of 


English Church. 


relations of Church and State with a view to the 
recognition of the Old Catholic Bishop Reinkens, 
Also to reduce the revenue of the archiepisco 
see of Frieburg and appropriate the residue to 
use of the Old Catholic clergy. 

In conformity with an order from the Governor 
of Posen, the police authorities on Tuesday took 
away all the Church books from Canon Arndt at 
Filehne, in consequence of his having been ap- 
pointed in contravention of the law. 
that the Catholic priest Dinder at that town refused 
8 for the burial of an Old Catholic at the 

atholic cemetery, and locked the gate. The police 
opened the gate by force, and the burial took place 
without disturbance. The Old Catholic priest 
Grunert officiated. The priest Dinder has sent to 
the director of pone a written protest against the 
steps taken by the police. 


The Oxford Diocesan Memorial of the late Bishop 
Wilberforce is to be the completion of Cuddesdon 
8 he founded. 

Addressing his constituents at St. Ives, Mr. 
Magniac denounced in strong terms the spread of 
Ritualism, and said it — make him seriously 
consider the question of disestablishment. 

The Church Herald announces that Sir John 8. 
Simeon, Bart., has joined the communion of the 
he same journal also learns 
that a clergyman, one of the earliest Oxford 
seceders to Rome, is about to return to the Anglican 
communion. 

Days rox“ HxARINOGO Conressions, ”—The spread 
of the confessional movement is indicated from 


Brighton. The Rev. A. D. Wagner, of St. Paul’s 


Marquis of Bute, who, it 
the easslupled lend oh Ueotiit, bas bl 
refusal to an application made to him to gell or lease 


pre 

the board resolved not in future to send children to 
Roman Catholic keeping. The chairman (Mr. 
Abbiss), said it would now be impossible to comply 
with this request. Before they could do so they 
must rescind their resolution, After some di 
it was resolved to inform the Local Government 
Board that the children named could not be given 
up, but that the religious faith of their parents 
would be duly respected at the Union. 

THe ANTI-ConFEssionAL MovemEntT.—A 
meeting in opposition to the introduction 
7 into the Sbelde 18 

; ercury 8a on Monday 
College, Shaw and was & 
leading Evangelical clergymen 


the 
was (the 


and laity 
town. Resolutions y condemnatory of the 
attempt to Romanise the Church of En by 
introducing the confessional were and a 
memorial to the bishop of the diocese to the 
borough members to 


asking them to take 
counteract the movement was adopted. A 

meeting for the same object was held at Exeter on 
Thursday, at which strong resolutions were 
adopted. 

A Roman CatnHotic View oF ProFEssoR 
SuLtivayN’s APPoInTMENT.—Professor Sullivan, of 
the Catholic University of Dublin in —— the 
appointment, for we presume the ers on came 
pe him unsolicited » the * the 

ueen’s Cork, trust 

in "hen as a zealous defender of the 
cause of Catholic education and as, up to the 


» of bie shengas sides, a essor in the 
Catholic University. ö aa eg nee clever and 


have been very great, 
attem sen: ess at; but it could 
no o temptation which has induced a hith 
honourable man to betray his principles 


on the 
sudden, and without warning or without that long 
and hesitation which attends a serious con- 
version of opinion to ch sides and to 


quarters of mixed education in Ireland. So 
and unaccountable a secession excites : 
Westminster Gazette. 


The Ostpreussische Zeitung of Konigsberg states | returned 


Sr 
dent of the Cologne Gaze 
th ult., says that it 12 
Government introduce a series of 


Chamber, and that the conferences 

and Minghetti during the 6 ) 

at Berlin, had a decisive influence on the policy of 
the Mi in “These are, of 


course,” observes the dent, only con- 
ectures, but it is undeniable that in Italy, as in 
uire to be settled in 


Church, and that the clerical party which is 
to Italian unity has of late again put road | pry 
retensions that a more accurate limitation of the 
— authorit — 
3233 that the Minghetti Ministry may refrain 
m ore ay religious questions before the House 
at present, for experience has shown that such 
questions, once they are introduced into the debates, 
cause incalculable confusion in the views and the 
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position of the various parties, and the first. object 
of the Ministry must be to secure the su of a 
trustworthy majority. At the time of its appoint- 
ment it was not as yet provided with such support, 
and it consequently at once closed the session. By 
3 L to visit Vienna and Berlin, the 

ted a ne which has 
e enthusiastic sympathy of the majority 


of — and brought over to its side a 
considerable number of the few undecided members 
of the Chamber ; and it might appear that after 
such a success Minghetti should now be able to rely 
on the support of a majority. But he will hardly 
— n swe fs 
y originating a religious debate.’” 

—— or Rrrvatism.—A description of the 
state of matters in the Church of England, printed 
the other day by the ay te Gazette as an 
extract from ‘‘a private letter” from London, 
presents a vivid picture of the p of Popery 
among us. The writer is convinced that the 
Romanising invasion of the English State Church 
must in a few years” bring the ration of the 
ep — from the State. Ben 4 Ritu eee 
e says, assumes constantly larger dimensions, 
and the confessional has . been introduced in 


v many Protestant churches. Those pious 
pastor who take care not to join the Romish 
urch, because they would feel the pressure of its 
iron régime, prefer to be each one in his own church 
a little Falk, and to be glorified as such. The con- 
scientious bishops are unable to do anything to stem 
the tide. Built on the ruins of the Catholic Church, 
the State Church contains in its forms and rules 
many Catholic remnants, which are now turned to 
account by the Ritualists behind which to entrench 
themsel Last week Archbishop Man- 
ral letter, in which he boasts 
enty-five years ago the Catholic 
Church was as good as dead in England, and without 
bishops ; now, on the contrary, an archbishop and 
nh bishops, numerous churches, monasteries, 

ious societies demonstrate that the Romish 

i In Ireland the priests attack 
— rule, and on every side here Ultra- 
is decidedly aggressive.” The corre- 
spondent of the German paper is, 


testant priests,” and 
set in which will reinvigorate 
Protestantism and set bounds to the aggressive 
efforts of Rome. 


Mr. Youna, M. P. on EcciesrasTicaL QuEstTIons. 
W. Young, the member for Helston, has 
his constituents at Helston. In the 


Mr. A 


desire to be 

IL a we 

wrote stating Ww 
ly, i se What I said ona 


of Commons, but it was 
passed. But I did 
I wish I could, (“ Hear, hear,” aud applause.) 
I to say for some time 
to boast that we had 


5 


5 
! 


age. (Hear, hear.) 

principle of 

280 against 217, and if Mr. Kitson can 

— * . I that he er to do 
‘ no dou 

— for the sake of talk, the thing was worried 


he did 
I need 
that the 
my 8 sup et 
begin ose heart, an 
hope of ite bedoming law until it is made 
easure, and I hope the constituencies 


17 


suitable for 
9 
repeat what I 


have 
confess that I am 
much 


é 


. Miall 
disestablishment of the Eng 


that 
be passed in a great hurry, but it 
are other influences now at 
ae * the Nonconformists, boas will 
© front, sooner than man o imagine. 
) There is not a word * Mr. Miall's last 


not entirely Hear, hear) 
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Presbyterian Church, said no observer of 
ecclesiastical events over the world, and 
in Sco could fail to recognise the 
great body of the people were getting 
controversies and jealousies among 
and regarded the differences which our 
thought vital as of very small importance 

compared with the great truth which all 
in common. The laity of Scotland were be- 
inning to take much broader, , and more 
beral views in religious 
creeds and 


5 


f 


* 
2 
FFB 


with the times 


but indulged anniv in what was popularly 


called heresy-hunting, and in constant dissertations 


. ne — — — mre b 1 


on abstruse doctrines which might admit of many 


interpretations, there was t danger of their 
losing their influence, of the decadence of which we 
saw * already. Modern literature and 
modern discovery had thrown a new and brighter 
light u the pages of Holy Writ, tending to 

inish the influence of dogmatic theology, and 
4 Christianity of the life and of the heart. 
He looked forward with the greatest pleasure 
and the most absolute certainty and confidence to 
all the Presbyterian bodies in Scotland following 
that admirable example set them by their brethren 
in America and Australia, by forming themselves 
into a united Church on the basis of disestablish- 
ment. Looking a little further, was there not a 
very great resemblance between the practice of all 
Protestant disendowed churches? He should like 
anyone to tell him precisely what was the difference 
in the modus operandi between the Presbyterians 
and Independents, though the theories were very 
different. Even our Episcopalians in their congre- 
gational managements were not nearly so wide 
apart as was imagined. The thinking laity would 
put an end to all those unseemly squabbles about 
trifles, of which there had been too many in the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland. 

A Curious CHUR R Custom.—At the Morpeth 
Petty Sessions on Wednesday—before the Rev. E. 
Lawson, Mr. J. G. Riddell, Colonel Atkinson, and 
Major Mitford—Mr. William Green was charged by 
the Rev. William Tanner, vicar of Netherwitton, 
with refusing to pay the sum of Is. 4d., due from 
him as ‘‘ Easter 33 Our readers will recol- 
lect that a few months the reverend gentleman 
summoned several of his parishioners to recover 
these dues, one of them being Mrs. Margaret Green, 
from whom the sum of ls. was claimed, and the 
case fell to the ground, as she was not the head of 
the house. Her son was therefore summoned 
yesterday. The vicar conducted his own case in 
238 and took his place in court with a formi- 

ble array of law books in front of him. Upon 
being sworn he commenced to read his plaint to the 
court, though several times remonstrated with 
by the Bench upon the irregularity of the pro- 
ceeding. His case was that the vicar of 
Netherwitton summoned the defendant, Wil- 
i Green, under the 7th and 8th Wm. 
III. o. 6, and subsequent Acts, for the non-pay- 
ment of Easter dues, to the amount of Is. 4d. for 
one year, the items being—for two communicants, 
3d. ; for four persons above the age of sixteen, 10d. ; 
and ld. for smoke. He could claim by common 
law or by custom, but he preferred to claim by a 
custom which had prevailed in Netherwitton for 
more than 300 years. It was because of the anti- 

uity of this custom he claimed these dues at con- 
siderable trouble and expense to himself, for he felt 
it his bounden duty to do all he could in these days, 
when there was such a disposition shown to despoi 
the Church of her ancient rights, to stand up for 
the least of them. No one could imagine that the 
sum of 18. 4d. would repay him for uphold- 
ing this ancient right, and he begged leave to repeat 
what he said on a former occasion, that to a really 
r parishioner he would gladly refund the money. 
o those who yet regarded their Prayer-book with 
and in any way felt bound by it, he would 
refer to the rubric at the end of the office for the 
Holy Communion. He had not heard that any law 
or canon had been to make this particular 
rubric not binding on the Church of England, 
one of whom the defendant professed him- 
self to be. The origin of the y for 
smoke he found in the case of Brinklow v. 
Edmonds, in 1731. It was a modus in lieu of the 
tithe on firewood burnt in each house. In conclu- 
sion, he submitted, with all respect to the court, 
that their late decision in the case of himself v. 
Trevelyan was not angry es law. With regard 
to the plea set up by Mr. velyan that he was 
not a communicant, he quoted an authority which 
said, We are of opinion that the word com- 
municant’ means sion rson whom the Church 
in ancient times rega as under an obligation to 
commune.” There was also a clause in the 4th and 
5th Vict. o. 36, to compel Quakers to pay these 
Easter dues, and Quakers, they all knew, were not 
actual communicants. He then stated that persons 
of all denominations had paid these dues, and even 
so recently as 1856 200 ns living in seventy- 
five houses had paid the dues, and they could not 
all be communicants. Therefore he claimed for 
the defendant for every person in his house, whether 
they were 8 N Res om on 
D ish cler n, who de at he 
had collected the Easter-dues for twelve years. He 
had always been accustomed to ask every householder 
to pay 24d. for every person in his house above the age 
of sixteen, and one penny for smoke. No one had 
ever objected to them because they had not taken 
the sacrament. He had collected dues from per- 
sons of all denominations in the village. It had 
always been the custom for every house to pay Id. 
for smoke, and 6d. for 1 lough in use. Green, 
the present defendant, ways paid until now. 
He bad seen Mrs. Green receive the sacrament. 
Last year he had received the dues from 22 
sons in Netherwitton. The late incumbent 
once told him he made Mr. Trevelyan pay by an 
attorney. He had asked Mrs. Green for the dues, 
but had never asked William Green himself. 
(Laughter.) Without hearing further evidence, 
the ch decided that the demand for the dues 
ought to have been made tothe head of the house him- 
self, and as that had not been done, the case must 
be (A ) Mr. Tanner gave notice 


dismissed. (Applau 
that he should appeal. 


| 
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costs and witnesses’ expenses, which the bench 
allowed.— Newcastle Chronicle. . ree 


Religions und Denominational Nebos. 


IRISH CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The annual meetings were held in the Indepen- 
dendent ee Coleraine, Co. Derry, in the week 
ending with 4 27th. The meetings, which 
were attended by ministers and delegates from 
nearly every part of Ireland, were preceded by a 
sermon = on Tuesday evening by the Rev. 
W. Roberts, of Uprer Holloway, London, the 
del nion of England 


te from the Congregational 
and Wales. The text — 1 Kings xviii. 44; the 
sermon, a timely and enco ing address to Chris- 
tian workers, was on the inspiration of faith. 

The session of the Union commenced on Wednes- 
day morning under the presidency of the Rev. W. 
Fox Cork, the chairman for the year, who, after a 
short season, had been spent in supplication for the 
Divine blessing, delivered his ad He dwelt 
in a practical fashion upon the needs of the 
churches, recommended—a difficult matter for the 
scattered Independent churches of Ireland—more 
frequent meetings of ministers, as well as more 
earnest evangelical efforts, and reviewed in a plea- 
sant and encouraging manner the prospects of the 
denomination throughout the country. It was 
clear that he, at events, had no fear for its 
future. 

After the introduction of delegates and the trans- 
action of some business of minor import, the ques- 
tion of mutual help and advice—specially in the case 
of vacant churches—was brought up, and after 
much discussion, a resolution was passed, conferring 
upon the committee of the Union the powers of an 
executive committee to consider matters referred to 
them by the churches, or by the committee of the 
Irish Evangelical mu 

In the evening a public meeting was held, and 
largely attended. Addresses were given by the 
Rev. J T. Wesley, Dublin; the Rev. W. Roberts; 
the Rev. G. Wight, Newry; and much interest 
excited. | 

On Thursday morning the annual meeting of the 
Ministers’ Provident Fund was held, T. C. Camp- 
bell, Esq., J.P., in the chair. A considerable in- 
crease in the property of the fund was reported, 
but it was felt that it was a matter of extreme im- 
portance that the churches throughout Ireland 
should more heartily than ever support this institu- 
tion, and a resolution was passed recommending an 
annual collection in every church for its benefit. 
It may be mentioned that the existence of this fund 
is necessitated through the exclusion of Irish Con- 
gregational ministers from all institutions with a 
similar object in England, and that despite their 
eg bog the greater part of the money in the 

ds of the treasurers has been subscribed by the 
Irish churches. Before the meeting closed a very 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the late sec- 
retary of the fund, the Rev. J. P. Jarvis, for his 
untiring zeal and earnest efforts in placing it on a 
satisfactory basis. 

The Union session resumed, and the accounts of 
the J. C. U. Magazine having been read, the Rev. 
John White, of Belfast, who has undertaken the 
editorship since the removal of the Rev. J. P. Jar- 
vis to Liverpool, was warmly congratulated on his 
successful; conduct of the paens of which, de- 
spite its small size, it was felt that the denomination 
in Ireland has no ground for being ashamed. 

The project of establishing a theological hall in 
Ireland was then introduced and warmly advocated 
by the Rev. John White. An earnest discussion 
followed, and finally a committee was appointed for 
considering the practicability and desirability of 
the scheme. 

The Rev. William Graham, Carrickfergus, was 
* chairman for 1874; the Revs. R. Sewell 
and James Bain were appointed delegates to the 
English and Scottish Congregational Unions re- 
spectively. The session closed with votes of thanks 
to the chairman, to the delegates, and to the Rev. 
D. Robb, and the friends at Coleraine, for their 

kind entertainment. 

A public meeting and soirée were held in the 
evening, addressed by the Revs. W. Fox, W. 
French, London; John White, and W. Roberts. 
The place of meeting was crowded, and the au- 
dience, which was largely composed of members of 
other denominations, was evidently deeply inte- 
rested. The gathering, as a whole, may be said to 
have been completely successful. A spirit of har- 
mony and good feeling characterised the sessions of 
the Union. The church at Coleraine—not the 
largest or most wealthy—excited themselves to the 
5 utmost in the entertainment of their visitors 
and in the promotion of the success of the meet - 
ings. The blessing of God seemed to rest on the 
whole series of gatherings ; all who were present 
must retain pleasing and grateful recollections of 
what they saw and heard. 


Mr. Henry Rudge, of Birmingham, has accepted 
a unanimous call to the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational Church at Solihull, Warwickshire. 

The Rev. Henry Wonnacott, late of Luton, has 
accepted the cordial and unanimous invitation of 
the Albion Co ational Church, Hull, to become 
its pastor, and will enter upon his duties on Sun- 
day, October 12. 

Tur EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE com- 


Mr. Brumell applied for ; 


| menced its sittings on Friday in New York, Theo- 
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dore D. Woolsey presiding. On the preceding 
evening the — 5 delegates met with a brilliant 
reception. ; 

THe Tracr Soctrety.—It will be seen from an 
advertisement elsewhere that the Rev. E. C. Wil. 
liams has been appointed one of the association 
secretaries of the Religious Tract Society, in place 
of the Rev. J. B. Heard, who has resigned. 

_ALLERTON.—On Sunday the —— edifice 
erected by the Congregationalists of Allerton, near 
Bradford, was opened for Divineworship. A meet- 
ing for prayer was held in the — on Friday 
evening, when the Rev. W. Houghton, the minister 
of the place, 1 ; and on Sunday the Rev. D. 
McAusiane, of Finsbury Chapel, London, preached 
to crowded congregations. The collections of the 
day amounted to 240/. This new and handsome 
place of worship in the township of Allerton, 
the memorial-stone of which was laid in April of 
last year, affurds sitting accommodation for 1,000 
persons, which is all required, and has on the whole 
cost 8,000/. Of this about 2,500/. has yet to be 
raised. 

Mr. W. S. ALLxN, M. P., Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
lately addressed a large meeting in connection with 
the jubilee of the Primitive Methodist Chapel in 
Newcastle. The chairman of the meeting said it 
was highly honourable to Mr. Allen that he was 
not only a member of the British Senate, but a 
Wesleyan lay preacher. Mr. Allen said he preached 
his first sermon in a London theatre. People 
thought him a very odd man that he should attend 
so many religious meetings, and he had been 
laughed at and ridiculed for preaching. Some had 
called him a fanatic and others a hypocrite, but he 
cared not for these things, feeling satisfied that any 
professing Christian, whatever his position was, 
should engage in religious work. 

BASINGSTOKE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—The 
friends connected with this church have recently 
testified their esteem and good will towards their 
2 the Rev. J. E. Flower, M. A., by presenting 

im, on the occasion of his marriage, with a suite 
of dining - room furniture, together with many other 
valuable and useful presents. The ildren 
attending the Sunday-schools, on their part, pur- 
chased a half-dozen of substantial silver tea-spoons, 
with initials engraved. These presents were placed 
in the new home with letters of congratulation and 
welcome. To these Mr. Flower has sent suitable 
replies, recognising beyond the intrinsic worth of 
the gifts their highest value in the affection and good- 
will to which they testify. In reference to the 
cildren’s gifts, Mr. Flower says, None shall I 
value more highly and think of more lovingly than 
that from the Sunday-scholars. Reading Mercury. 

REGENT-SQUARE CHURCH.—After having been 
closed for two months in order to unde a 
thorough course of renovation, the celebrated Scotch 
Presbyterian Church in Regent-square was re- 
opened for regular service on Sunday morning. 

ew windows, including one of stained glass at the 
south end, have been introduced, and the whole in- 
terior has gained an air of freshness and lightness 
that contrasts favourably with the former aspect of 
the building after its forty-six years’ occupation. 
Divine service was conducted by Dr. Oswald Dykes, 
the pastor. The rev. gentleman delivered a most 
able discourse on the changes in, and the evanescent 
appearances of, natural life as exemplified in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and in the recur- 
rence of the seasons; and on the cravings of the 
soul of man for eternal and beatified existence. 
The unaccompanied congregational singing, for 
which the church is noted, was led by Mr. Proud- 
man, the precentor, conductor of the London Com- 
petition Choir at the national music meetings in 
connection with the Crystal Palace concerts. The 
renovation of the church has been executed at a 
cost of 1,000/., of which 600/. has been subscribed 


chiefly by official members of the congregation. 
Collections were made at the services tow the 
liquidation of the amount remaining due. The 


Duke of Argyll was present at the morning service. 
SHEFFIELD.—On Monday, a tea and public meet- 
ing was held in the lower room of the Cutlers’ Hall, 
for the purpose of making a presentation to the 
Rev. R. Stainton, who for nearly nine years has 
been the pastor of Garden-street Chapel, and who has 
been eminently successful in his ministerial work 
here. The testimonial was an acknowledgment 
of Mr. Stainton’s zeal in the discharge of his minis- 
terial duties, and more especially for his Sunda 
afternoon lectures at the Theatre Royal, whic 
appear to have been very well attended and highly 
useful. The amount presented to Mr. Stainton 
was 400/. Mr. F. E. Smith presided at the meet- 
ing, and the presentation was made by the Mayor 
(Mr. J. Fairburn), who said he believed thousands 
in Sheffield had heard the everlasting Gospel 
preached, and heard the good news of Jesus Christ, 
who never would have heard it had it not been for 
the labours of Mr. Stainton, and he asked that 
minister to accept the testimonial as an expression 
of their profound esteem, love, and admiration for 


him and for his work’s sake. Mr. Leader, the Rev. } 


S8. Sandford, Mr. J. H. Barber, Mr. Hovey, and 
Mr. Allott also expressed their sympathy with the 
object of the meeting and their sense of the value 
of Mr. Stainton’s work. That gentleman, in re- 
sponding, said that he thoroughly appreciated the 
‘reat kindness which had been shown towards 
h m; but he wished it to be clearly understood that 
in receiving the testimonial he did not intend to be 
guided by it in any future course which the Lord 
might in His infinite wisdom shadow to him. He 
deemed it a luxury to go forward without money 
and without price to distribute the light of the 


Gospel in the theatre. After one or two other 
addresses, the meeting was brought to a close. 

Missions In Cutna.—The Rev. John Chalmers, 
of the London Missionary Society, writes from 
Canton :—‘‘ The influential part of the community 
seem to have changed their tactics entirely for the 
present. Instead of direct or violent opposition, 
they resort to works of benevolence blic 
— of their favourite doctrines, in imitation 
of u hey are establishing hospitals and schools 
and preaching-halls in the city in the country. 
There is now a benevolent institution in the western 
suburbs of Canton, for which tens of thousands of 
dollars are subscribed by the officials and gentry. 
Medicines are di and prescriptions written 
ae | widows and orphans and poor are 

elped ; coffins are provided for those that die in 
poverty; and free schools established, or to be 
established, by this institution — 4 the city 
and suburbs. But a most remarkable fact is the 
public preaching—a new — in China, at least in 
modern times, and evidently in imitation and 
rivalry of Protestant missionaries. Not long “go 
there was an examination of candidates for the 
office of preacher, held by a committee of the 
gentry, at which some two hundred preached trial 
sermons in a hall open to the public, each being 
allowed half-an-hour, and called to halt when the 
time was up by the ringing of a bell. Somewhere 
about sixty of these are said to have been selected 
to be paid each thirteen dollars a month for preach- 
ing in different halls in the town and country. This 
movement is, on the whole, very encouraging in 
regard to mission work. It shows that a deep im- 
ression has been produced by Christian preaching 3 
t a counter movement is deemed absolutely 
necessary by our opponents; and that all they have 
to oppose us with is moral teaching, for religion, 
strictly so called, is not included in their pro- 
gramme. 

Porxxx.— The first 3 of the opening of 
the Oxford - road Con tional Chapel, Putney, 
was held on Tuesday last (30th ult.). About 1 
sat down to the tea, which was kindly given by 
ladies of the church and congregation. At the 
meeting which followed, the chapel, which will seat 
500 persons, was well filled. From the statements 
of the treasurer and the pastor, it appeared that 
very satisfactory progress had been made during 
the year. High hopes are entertained for the 
future. In the able and stirring addresses which 
were given by F. P. Martindale, Esq. (chairman), 
and the Revs. D. Bevan, LI. B., R. Ashton, H. 
Berry, G. McAll, D. B. James, and others, words 
of hearty congratulation and sincere en - 
ment were supported by wise practical cou 
The diminution of debt was the om er of speciat 
commendation, and the church and co tion 
were earnestly exhorted not to rest until were 
quite free from this burden. They have Reser 
raised 1,000/. towards the cost of their beauti 
sanctuary and the admirable site on which it 
stands. 700/. still remains to be paid; but, stimu- 
lated by a kind and liberal challenge from the 
Surrey Union, and by the stirring addresses of the 
speakers, they are determined to redouble their 
efforts, and entirely extinguish the debt. During 
the 1 purse was presented, amid loud ap- 
— to Mr. Surry, who has long and faithfully 

ischarged the duties of the diaconate. Appro- 
ay pieces of sacred music were effectively me 

the choir, and the whole meeting was of a m 
pleasant and profitable character. After a vote of 
thanks to the ladies and the chairman, the meeting 
was closed with the doxology and benediction. 


PrimitivE MeErnopist Missions.—Exeter Hall 
was on Monday night week, for the first time in its 
history, the scene of a demonstration by the 
Primitive Methodists on behalf of their missionary 
organisation. The body of the hall was yer 1 by 
a numerous assembly. The Rev. Dr. Antliff, the 
Principal'of the Theological Institute at Sunderland, 
in his address, gave some interesting statistics show- 
ing the growth of this body during a little more 
than forty years. In 1830 the number of members 
was 35,535 —there are now 160,658 ; 234 travelling 
preachers and 2,719 local preachers in 1830 were 
contrasted with 1,005 travelling preachers and 
14,751 local preachers in 1873. In 1 the return 
of 420 chapels included all the rented rooms and all 
sorts of odds and ends of places of which, as Dr. 
Antliff remarked, the Primitive Methodists so 
readily availed themselves; now the number was 
6,352. The income, which in the year 1830 was set 
down at 243/. Is. 94d., has now increased to 32,000/. 
The book-room in 1830 had a capital of 2,016/., and 
the profits of the year were 78/. ; the capital is now 
12,000/., and oe ree profits upwards of 3,000/. 
pry ny Antliff said, had been 22 lished with- 
ou aid or patronage by a e who were wont 
to be looked down upon * bt dregs of poverty. 
remained “mash land $0 be geasaused,” an winged 
remained muc to and u 
them to take up with vigour the proposed 3 
tion for ev ling the large towns of the king- 
dom. The Rev. G. W. MeCree, who, althoug 
belonging to a different denomination, acknowledged 
his spiritual indebtedness to this community, urged 
them never to give up their open-air preaching and 
camp-meetings, or house-to-house visitation. The 
Rev. J. worth, of Bingley ; the Rev. T. T. 
Shields, of Bristol; and Mr. S. Weir, delivered 
addresses fraught with true Primitive Methodist 
fervour, and the meeting, which was presided over 
in a very genial manner by Captain McCulloch, who 
contributed 20/. to the funds, was protracted from 
six until after ten o’clock, the interest throughout 
being well sustained, 


| 


to appren at 

lay of 7,272% 10s. The treasurer’s accoun 
that the receipts amounted to 727/, 188. 11 
the expenditure to 643“. 4s. 7d. 
testimony was furnished by letters 
read as to value of the soci ch 
important aid to the children of our less affluent 
ministers. On the motion of W. W. Ki 
seconded by J. Frost, Eeq., the cordial 
the meeting were ed to Mr. 
excellent treasurer, whose presence on the occasion 
afforded much pleasure to the assembly. 


i e vote of — 
expressed the sincere gratification 
once more to take in the ; 


with which he had been connected 
prosperity, as evinced by the report to which 


th 

ed that morning, he — 7 rejloed. 
On the motion of the Rev H. nley, pr nda 
expressive of C 
1 the Rev. J. i 
recently lost hi est surviving son, Leaps 
wreck 2 the coast of Africa. Resolutions o 
to the honorary secretaries, and to the gentlemen 


had assisted in conducting the business, closed 
the proceedings. 


A 
141 


Waddington waited on Dr. Fe at his private 
residence to present him with an illu 
volume, enclosed in a walnut box, and having a 


preside. 


origina 
memorial, and called the attention of the 
the autographs of the subscri and the senti- 
ments expressed by them—some of them of a very 
touching character ; and, in addition to the articles 
just mentioned, presented a gold oa, and 
assured Dr. Ferguson that his j and well- 
directed efforts were y ted—and, of 
course, the munificent the contributors, 
who had given a substantial and permanent charac- 
ter to the fund ressing the most fervent wishes 
for the welfare of the doctor and his family. After 
some genial expressions from Dr. Wac who 
had no doubt — a cord 2 of 
rguson’s ce Wo e in due 
i Effigies „ would be — 
i i emorial Hall, 
Dr. in reply, said that it was ectly 
true that the work in itself did yield satis- 
faction, and the more so as they were — 4 
K pets thousand N more would bring 
to the crowning-poin was exceedingly plea- 
sant to en ve this memorial of these — 
rable men who had borne the heat and burden of 
the day, and it would be a great gratification to 
leave these heirlooms to show the amount of com- 
fort and relief from care the fund had already af- 
forded. He thanked Mr. Thornton in particular for 
ie polnstabing oes in the meinen but half hinted 
that Dr. Waddington was too fresh and elastic to 
have been ex 
he would do so 
giving to him this comparative leisure ; 
e deputation 
session at Nottingham 
evening the Re J. Cif — 
n, will preach in 
raps spend my wn will be a Missionary Con- 
ference in Broad-street Chapel, when Mr. Ald. 
Vickers, of Nottingham, will preside, and a paper 
will be read by the Rev. C. B. Lewis, of Calcutta, 
to be followed by discussion. In the pry, Ae 
= missionary ry will be held in the 
echanics’ Large Hall; Ald. Barran, of Leeds, will 
On Wednesday, at ten o clock, the first 
session of the Union will be held in Stoney- 
street Chapel. The Rev. Dr. Underhill, president 
of the Union for the year, will deliver his address ; 
a Paper on ‘Sunday-school Education” will be 
read by the Rev. R. Evans, of Burnley ; Dr. Green, 
of Rawdon College, will introduce the discussion of 
the topic; the Rev. 8. Green, of London, will pre- 
sent the rt of the educational for 
ministers’ children; and, after other business, the 
friends will dine in the Mechanics’ Large Hall. 
In the same place, in the evening, there will 
be a public meeting, presided over = Mr. J. 8. 
Wright, of A. Dr. Landels is to s 
on Ritualism ” ; the Rev. C. Williams on The 
State-Church ” ; and the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown 
on The American Churches.” At a somewhat 
later hour the same evening, an evangelistic service 
will be held in Stoney-street C when the Rev. 
Archibald G. Brown, of Stepney Tabernacle, will 
preach. Early on Thursday morning Sunday- 
scholars and young people are to be 
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in 9 Chapel by the Revs. J. C. Jones, 
M. A., of Spalding, and rw. Handford, of Blooms- 
bald ta’ Gomege-chron Obepel, ual pepers ill be 
read * ee hove G. Short, R. A. of Salisbury, 
and T. Goadby, B. A., of Chilwell College, on 
the increase spiritual life in the churches. 
The Rev. D. Macgregor, of Manchester, is to 
follow with a resolution on the spiritual condition 
of the masses. It is that the Revs. Dr. 
Price, of Aberdare, and J. Bloomfield, of Gloucester, 
should next introduce motions on The nie A of the 
churches with respect to Ritualism and icism.” 
A public meeting will conclude the p ings. 
MapaGcascar.—The following extract from a 
pee 3 a few days ago at Leeds by the 
v 


W. rother in conneotion with the meeting 
of the local auxiliary of the London Missiona 

iety will be read with interest: — As regard 
the work in the society ienced a 


had the education of 
the sons of the nobles of the land under .their 
control, and r 
claas education, the native Government seemed to 
been so impressed with it that gy Ao: 
3 a large college, where the whole 
0 sons of their nobility might be educated 
under the care of the agents o 4 
society. The whole of this they further propos 
to do free of cost. What a nsibili The 
education of the sons of the nobles of a kingdom 
where there were 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 ed 
under one society. Two native oung gentlemen 
of „ trained under the agents of the 
society, were at present pursuing their medical 
studies at Edinburgh. During the past twelve 
months 28,000 converts had ded to the 
churches in the island, but Dr. Mullens, who had 
gone out it was more than likely would 
report that they would have to provide European 
missionaries for twicé that number. At present 
there was one English missionary for every 
100 native churches, Sir Bartle Frere re- 
cently called at the mission home after 
Sr to see one 
of the secretaries. He then told that gentleman 
that in going from Zanzibar to Aden he was sailing 
along the northern coast of M on a Sunday 
‘morning, and as they were not far from the shore he 
saw anative town. He ordered the vessel to stop, 
and went on shore in a boat, feeling an anxiety 
see what a native town was like. He 
took along with him a native interpreter. They 
found all gr wala hae was silent as 
the grave. He (Sir Bartle Frere) inquired of the 
inter the reason for this, and was told ‘the 


are ir.’ He was then conducted 
a large chek. hee 2,000 people were devoutl 
attending the 


w p of G He observed an 
listened attentively, and never saw nor heard a ser- 
vis conducted’ with such devoutness and pre- 
E At the close of the — * 2 went re 0 

ers . Thro 0 oy of the 
in ter, he was told that the es cami next 
about to hold a communion service. He (Sir Bartle 
Frere) sat down with them at the table of our Lord, 
when the i roduced a beautiful silver 
Communion service, all wrought by native silver- 
smiths. ‘Never in all Christendom,’ added Sir 
Bartle ‘had I seen a communion service con- 
ducted with such propriety.’ This station to which 
— * 2 — was fully 300 wee wa 
rom the uropean missionary station, an 
when it was asked how the people there came to 
the possession of the truth, he was told that it had 
been conveyed thither in 1846 by two native slaves 
who were sold at the capital, and who had previously 
been under missionary influence.” 


Correspondence, 


AUTUMNAL MEETING OF THE CONGRE- 
GATIONAL UNION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srk,— Will you permit us to call the attention of your 
readers to the meetings of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales to be held in our town noxt week! 
Wo are issuing circulars to all of the ministers and 
delegates whom we expect to be with us, inviting them 
and the churches they represent to join us in earnest 
prayer at the public services on Sunday next, as well as 
during the week, that aspecial blessing may come upon 
our assemblies, and that a great and glorious revival of 
pure religion may be granted to all of our churches, as 
also to all other churches in this land. Will our 
brethren generally throughout the country join us in 
seeking a deeper, more joyous religious life, that wo 
may be constrained to a higher, more unreserved con- 
seeration in the service of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ ? 

We are expecting a large number of ministers and 
delegates, and we desire above all things that the 
meetings may be productive of great and lasting 
spiritual good. | 

We remain, yours very sincerely, 
EDWARD GRIMWADE, Chairman of Committeo. 
JOHN MAY, Treasurer. 


Rev.) GEORGE SNASHALL 
OBERT E. J. RES, J Hon, Seos, 


Ipawich, Oct. 6, 1873; 


ANOTHER BURIAL SCANDAL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Deak Brn, Will you allow me, through the medium 
of your paper, to give publicity to some of the sweet- 
ness and light” which the clergy of the Established 
Church display in these rural districts, and which to my 
mind shows very plainly the importance of some altera- 
tion in the law respecting the public burying-places in 
these villages ? 

My foreman and his wife (than whom no one is more 
respectable and peaceable, but who from principle 
object to infant baptism) have lost a child, only six 
weeks old, by death. The clergyman, Rev. 8. Flood, 
being made acquainted with all the circumstances 
connected with the case, consented to inter the body ; 
arrangements were made that the funeral should take 
place at three o’clock on Monday, and hopes entertained 
that all would have passed off quietly. But between ten 
and eleven o olock on Saturday evening my man came to in- 
form me Mr. Flood had sent for him declining to fulfil his 
promise, so that nothing remained but to endeavour to 
obtain the service ofthe Rev. T. Barrass, of Peterborough, 
ten miles distant, This was done, and every precaution 
taken against anything that might be unpleasant, but Mr. 
Flood, not content with the disappointment he had 
caused, repeatedly went to the house and endeavoured 
to harrow the mother’s feelings by insinuating that he 
had the power to send the parish clerk to fetch the body 
and bury it like a dog ; and that there was doubt about 
the child’s salvation, because he had not baptized it, 
Further than this, he gave orders that the body should 
be taken from the parents at the churchyard-gate, and, 
whilst the service was being conducted, he commanded 
that the grave should be filled in, so that the parents 
might be deprived of taking a last look at the remains ; 
but, happily, these intentions were prevented. 

How long are such un-Christian proceedings to be 
sanctioned by law ? and will not the laity of the Church 
of England come to our rescue ? 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
. HENRY JELLEY. 
Yarwell Mill, near Wansford, Oct. 7, 1873. 


* 


PARISH CHURCHES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformust. 


Sn, — Will you allow me one word on Mr. Mercer’s 
excellent letter in your last week’s columns? In reply 
to the heading, Into whose Hands will Church Pro- 
perty Fall,” I would say that the parish church should 
fall into the hands of its owners, viz., parishioners, and 
not be monopolised by any one sect. Mr. Mercer sug- 
geste that it is the duty of Dissenters to use their influ- 
ende in securing it for the interests of Protestantism. 
This, I think, would be very unfair, and not doing as 
he would be done by.“ The Roman Catholic parishioner 
has as much right to worship in his own parish church 
as the Protestant, otherwise it would be still sectarian, 
and only an extension of the present injustice. The 
fairest plan that I can hit upon is this :—Let the parish 
church be under the control of the parishioners, it 
being their own property, and any religious sect, Jew 
or Gentile, wishing to‘hire it for worship to have the 
opportunity of so doing as may be agreed on between 
it and the landlord, the parish, say fer a certain 
number of Sunday and week -day mornings and evenings 
per month or per year, the rent received to be appro- 
priated to the repairing and the keeping in order those 
venerable piles in which their forefathers have wor- 
shipped, and which ought not to be allowed to go to 
decay. 

Asjregards all other Church property,” it is national 
property; sell it to the highest bidder, and devote the 
proceeds to the reduction of the national debt, and all 
would benefit thereby. 

I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
W. E. CORNER. 

105, Leadenhall-street, London, E. C., Oct. 2, 1873. 


VOLUNTARYISM IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—Being a constant reader of the publication 
called the National Church, I have a desire to give you 
a specimen of the wonderful logic of that periodical. 
Strictly speaking, the National Church is not directly 
responsible for the article to which I wish to refer, because 
it is a quotation from the Birmingham Gazette, but as it 
appears in the September number of the National 
Church, under the heading, “How the Voluntary 
System works in New York,” the latter paper may be 
regarded as adopting it, and making use of it also to 
defend the system of Church and State. 

I pass the almost contemptuous reference to the 
voluntary principle in the early part of the article 
with the remark that as the great argument used by 
Churchmen for the retention of endowments by the 
Church, is that these are the results of the voluntary 
system, unless they mean to libel our present-day 
Christianity, they must admit that the readiness of 
Christians to contribute for the support of religion now 
is at least equal to the readiness of the good men, I 
suppose, we must call them, who gavo the Church, ac- 
cording to her defenders’ account, the means of sus- 
tenance centuries ago, Also if the Church endowments 
are, as I have heard them called by a clergyman, the 


triumph of voluntaryism, it shows a strange mistrust of 


— 


her sons on the part of the Church to be so terribly 


afraid of a voluntary system now. 


In remarking upon English and American Noncon- 
formity this sentence occurs :—‘‘ In both cases we find 
the ordinances of religion reduced to a marketable 
commodity, subject to the laws of supply and demand, 
and only to be enjoyed by those who can pay for them.” 
It may not be easy to arrive at the exact meaning of 
the first part of this sentence, but I think the conclud- 
ing words, and only to be enjoyed by those who can 
pay for them,” throw considerable light upon this 
matter, and may be viewed as embodying the specific 
charge which the sentence contains. Now, I believe a 
statement like this to be utterly unsupported by any 
evidence whatever. It is only in keeping, however, 
with many more rash and absurd assertions which are 
used as freely as self-evident propositions by Church 
defenders, but which must in the end deféat the very 
object which they were conjured up to aid. In this 
northern county of England I am engaged in Christian 
work, The parish in which our church is situated is 
large, and contains an agriculturai population. The 
parish church is three miles distant. The people in 
the immediate neighbourhood in which our religious 
work is carried on have been supplied by our 
church with religious ordinances for more than 
thirty years, and not one-third of the sum required to 
support these ordinances has been got from those who 
enjoy them. Actvording to the dictum of the sapient 
writer of the article referred to, such a church as this 
not being a paying concern, cannot exist amongat Dis- 
senters ; but, unfortunately for his argument, it does 
exist, aye, and I believe there are hundreds of such 
instances in our country. The very reason why there is 
such cause for an outcry even in the Church of England 
at the miserable pittance often given to curates, is that 
the principle of the strong helping the weak is practi- 
cally excluded from the Establishment. And the reason 
also, why, in most voluntary churches the ministers are 
ia a measure guaranteed a certain income, is that this 
system is the more elastic, and is carried out on the 
recognition of the truly Christian virtue of the wealthier 
congregations helping the poorer, or, as the Birmingham 
Gazelle might prefer it, those who can pay for religious 
ordinances helping those who cannot, so that these 
latter enjoy the benefit of Gospel-preaching as well as 
their richer brethren. Take another sentence from this 
article: Here in England every man down to the 
pauper can claim the ministrations of religion as his 
legal right—a claim both powerless and meaningless in 
a country which has no National Church.” Now here 
there may be a doubt what the writer means by the 
ministrations of religion. If he includes all the blessings 
which religion conveys to man, I may by a stretch of 
imagination on the present occasion admit that the 
Established Church bestows these because they can be 
legally demanded by every Englishman. But I take 
leave to say that all Nonconformist churches afford as 
pure mediums for conveying religious instruction and 
comfort asthe Establishment does, This is their proper 
work, and only aim—not because human laws bind them 
to that course, but because they obey the higher law of 
Christian love, I cannot believe that there is any man 
bold enough to assert that Nonconformist workers 
refuse to comfort those who apply to them in religious 
matters, or that they will wilfully send an anxious one 
empty away. It is quite true that a legal claim” is a 
meaningless phrase when applied to religion where 
Establishments do not exist, and of necessity must be 
powerless, but it is a truth which reflects honour upon 
voluntary religious systems, inusmuch as it reveals their 
adherence to their duty as religious teachers, because it 
is a work of faith” and a labour of love,” and that 


| they scorn to prostitute the Christian faith by dispensing 


its blessings simply for hire. 

I must pass on to notice other delinquencies on the 
part of the Birmingham Gazetteer. A New York corre- 
spondent of the Inguirer writes a letter to that paper 
in which he says in effect that many people have left 
the cities as usual at this season, and have gone to the 
sea-side or the country, and half of the churches are 
closed. He adds a few general remarks which express 
his individual opinion of the effect of this exodus upon 
the prosperity of congregations. It appears altogether 
a very innocent letter if it were viewed as the fruit of 
only one person’s experience; but I cannot say that 
this is the view taken by the Birmingham Gazette. On 
the contrary, that worthy champion of English 
Churchism moralises upon it thus :—‘‘We could not 
have pictured a more melancholy contrast than is here 
presented in a Radical and Nonconforming paper to 
the condition of religion as manifested in England 
under the blessings of the Established Church. What 
would be thought of our clergy if they deserted their 
flocks and their duties for a quarter of a year!” In 
the first place, the letter, as quoted by this writer, does 
not pretend to givea picture of the condition of reli- 
gion in America—it simply contains, as I have already 
remarked, the observations of a correspondent upon 
the custom of annually closing certain churches during 
the summer months—a custom which may or may not 
be defensible; but which cannot be followed by such 
lamentable results as the Birmingham Guzet/e tries to 
believe and make others believe. Nor can any system 
of logic warrant such an inference as is drawn, namely, 
because certain churches are closed for three months 
the majority of their usual occupants being abs ant 
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from town, therefore the state of religion must be 
deplorable, and America has cause to groan while 
England should rejoice that any such catastrophe 
cannot befal her on account of the blessings of her 
Established Church. Truly, when we see an intelligent 
person, as I suppose the writer in the Birmingham 
Gazette is, hugging a general statement like this to his 
bosom like a long-lost friend, and triumphantly proclaim- 
ing the failure of voluntaryism on such a flimsy ground, 
one is tempted to think that the course which needs, 
because it admits, such advocacy, must be a miserably 
weak one. 

Again, there is not only the general inconsistency 
of identifying half of what are called city churches 
with the whole voluntary system; but there is also 
a special inconsistency in this writer inferring that 
the pastors desert the people because, according to 
his assertion which | have already quoted, these pastors 
must be attached to a system which makes religion 
a marketable commodity—in other words, they sell 
their spiritual food, and consequently (to continue the 
figure, although it is almost degrading) must strive to 
please their customers. But if they desert these 
customers and attend to their own immediate pleasure, 
they must assuredly do this at the expense of their 
future prosperity. Therefore the Birmingham Gazette 
appears to be reduced to this: either religion in 
America is not a marketable commodity, or American 
pastors must be singularly favoured with indulgent 
congregations, who allow their ministers to close their 
churches for a quarter of the year without their leave. 
Were the subject under criticism not so important, one 
might treat this article as a comical attempt to use the 
least possible evidence, or rather no evidence at all, for 
the strongest and most sweeping statements, It 
will be noticed that the Birmingham Gazetteer, by his 
question which forms the second sentence of my last 
quotation from his production, virtually asserts that 
the ministers in America desert their flocks and their 
duties for a quarter of the year. I do not here say 
that this is not the case, although I do not believe it is 
so; but I do say that no such statement can be 
founded upon the letter to the Inquirer. Let the 
marvellous intellectual power of the Birmingham 
Gazetteer is such as to enable him to extract a meaning 
from the words which they cannot possibly convey. 
The sequence of the facts narrated by the Jnquirer’s 
correspondent is this: many people out of town, and 
many churches therefore closed, as a consequence of 
this most of the city clergy gone too; which can only 
mean that because their congregations have for the 
most part removed to the country or elsewhere, the 
ministers take advantage of such a favourable oppor- 
tunity for a long holiday; and, undoubtedly, their 
people attend the ministrations of those pastors near 
whose churches they sojourn, and thus continue to 
enjoy the ordinances of religion. This can only be 
construed into a desertion of their congregations by the 
ministers, by an utter disregard of the ordinary prin- 
ciples of deduction. i 

I might continue to write upon the general question 
touched upon by these criticisms, but I feel that this 
letter is sufficiently long to convey to your readers an 
idea of the logical acumen of some of the defenders of 
Church and State ; and, as this was the purpose of my 
writing, my task is performed. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
C. NM. 

Cumberland, Sept. 19, 1873. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY ON THE STRUGGLE 
FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


* 


The Fortnightly Review for October contains the 
third of the editor’s masterly articles on national 
education. Recapitulating the drift of the preced- 
ing paper, he shows that the Education Act of 1870 
gives a direct subsidy from the public purse to the 
clergy of the Church of England and the priests of 
the Church of Rome; that the sectarian system of 
education means new power and more public money 
for the two great hierarchies of obscurantism ; and 
that the religious difficulty is factitious; the sepa- 
ration in the time of the instruction having been 
already conceded :— 


Let the school be the property of a board of public 
representatives ; let the teacher be confined to secular 
instruction, just as hoe now is most rigidly so confined 
for five-fifths of the working day; then let the clergy- 
man, the priest, or anyone else, where the ratepayers 
wish it, come in and give the religious instruction in 
the time which is already set apart for it in the time- 
table. If the religious difficulty arose from sincere 
religious conviction, it would be completely met by 
this slight change in school administration. Candi- 
dates for Parliament tell us they are against any 
scheme that will separate religious from secular in- 
struction, They really talk nonsense, The separation 
has already been definitely settled by the conscience 
clause, which insists on the religious instruction being 
strictly confined to a certain time at the beginning or 

end of the day’s work, and punishes any attempt to 
evade this separation by withdrawal of the grant. All 
we ask is that for the sake of avoiding everlasting feud, 
in the first place, and for the sake of leaving the teacher 
free for his own proper business in the second, this 
separation should be extended from the time at which 
it is given, to the n who gives it. Whoever after 
this accuses us of driving the Bible out of the schools, 
of hindering religion, of forcing godless knowledge on 


| the people, must either be too stupid to understand 
the meaning of the existing conscience clause, or else 
he is a deliberate calumniator, willing to use any word 
that serves his turn. And whoever declines to accept 
this compromise must be so, because he is thinking of 
other ends than the religious nurture and admonition of 
the children. 

It was shown in the preceding article that reli- 
gious instruction is, on the testimony of denomi- 
national inspectors, a miserable failure, and that at 


present the country is paying increasingly large 
sums to sectarian schools which do not and cannot 
perform the work for which they are paid. The 
last blue-book on education says: —“ Considering 
the large number of children who leave school for 


work at ten years of age, it is not satisfactory to 
find that of the scholars above that age who were 


examined, as many as 46,916 were presented in 
Standard I., 74,654 in Standard II., and 81,602 in 
Standard III.” It appears further that of all the 
children over ten who were examined in the year 
ending August, 1872 (viz., 318,934) only 122,704 
passed all the subjects of even the three lower 
standards—so that the broad result is that the mass 
of the children leaving school at ten or eleven do so 
without any real, effective, or lasting facility in the 
use of the simplest intellectual instruments. An 
inspector’s report is quoted to show that many 
children cannot read ten lines away from the book 
with which they have been crammed. Most other 
inspectors tell the same story of ultimate worthless- 
ness of the results for which the country is paying 
so dearly. 


One of them even says this :—‘*‘ I don’t wonder that 
even the most intelligent parents take away their chil- 
dren from the elementary school after ten or eleven 
years of age; perhaps it is their very intelligence that 
makes them do so. Where there is little or perha 
nothing taught save reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
the school is in truth merely an infant-school grown to 
undue aud monstrous proportions.” A y good 
réading-lesson I do not often hear,” says one. I 
cannot conceal from myself,” says another, that the 

neral instruction under the new code is meagre and 
ormal, . . . I see this strongly in the reading 
exercises, where children of the higher standards who 
read fluently and with accuracy are often unable to 
answer fair and simple questions, either as to the 
meaning of the words used, or to the subject-matter of 
the lesson. 
who cannot answer such questions ought not to be 
allowed to ‘pass’ in the exercise. For the reading is 
really no reading to him; it is only an exercise in 
sound and not in sense ; it gives him no information.” 
This, let us observe, is an account of the higher and 
best children. Teaching, in its highest sense,” writes 
a third, is almost extinct, and teachers seem inclined 
to think that their bility is now limited to 
training children to ‘ pass’ the examinations prescribed 
in the new code,” 


All this is the natural consequence of entrusting 
public money to persons whose chief interest in the 
matter is something quite apart from the purpose 
for which that money is entrusted to them, — 


If the Church schools or the Catholic schools could 
pass two hundred thousand children in the sixth 
standard, then one might be willing to shut his eyes to 
the injustice of paying for them out of the pockets of 
those who are neither Churchmen nor Catholics. We 
might be willing to run the risk of strengthening eccle- 
siasticism and spreading superstition, being well assured 
that an instructed people will know better than an 
other how to deal with these and other pestilent socia 
growths. But the denominational system not only can- 
not pass two hundred thousand children in the sixth 
standard, it cannot even present sixteen thousand | We 
have a policy of injustice unredeemed and of retrogres- 
sion without recompense, You give new props to the 
established sects at the cost of the whole nation, you 
exclude the public from the administration of their own 
funds, you ey lay participation in school 
management, you fill the country with strife and dis- 
sension, and yet after all this violation alike of principle 
and policy you cannot justify yourselves by educational 
success, or give us a single new guarantee that the 


than the majority of them are turned out now, 


The Government, says Mr. Morley, has actually 
weakened the motives to activity on the part of 
school managers. The gratuitous and unexpected 
increase in the grants by fifty per cent. is a most 
substantial encouragement to them not to take too 
much trouble in reaching the highest standards, 
and the appointment of diocesan inspectors instead 


of Government inspectors tends to injure the secular 
instruction :— 


We find advertisements for masters, informing them 
that they will receive additions to their salary if the 
diocesan inspector’s report is satisfactory. What is 
this but to bribe the master to postpone useful secular 
instruction to instruction in the catechism? A certifi- 
cated mistress, who js a good witness because she would 
apparently on no account wish to see religious instruc- 
tion taken out of her hands, writes thus :—‘‘ Since the 
Education Act became law, it has been a most difficult 
matter to keep strict faith with the Government, and 
at the same time in Church schools to satisfy the re- 

uirements of the diocesan inspector.” With a compe- 
tition of this sort going on, we may be quite sure that, 
whatever else may happen, at least there will be no 
rise in the secular standards reached by this corre- 
spondent’s pupils, The teachers are no doubt delighted 
in their hearts by the time-table conscience clause, 
That at any rate makes some four solid hours a day 
secure against the hymn-singing and other interruptions 
to serious business, in which clerical man and 


manageresses used to rejoice, But, this gain not with · 


I have = been of opinion that a child 


children shall be turned out of the schools less ignorant 


stan » 00 long as the school * belongs to” the clergy: 
— ts and 

fous Afthn or Gvo-cinthe, or dtén four treeiect abd tier. 

— four hundred and fifty-ninths of its cost—for so 


ng the dependent teacher will inevitably be tempted 
to give his best mind to what pleases his employer best. 
Nor has the Education Act improved the capacity 
and position of the teacher—for the recent increase 
in the grants goes to relieve the private subscribers, 
while in nearly all country schools, the Sunday- 
school rests almost entirely on the week-day secular 
teachers. And this drawback to their efficiency 
must remain so long as the Church remains in pos- 
session of the schools. Mr. Morley also satirises 
permissive boards and permissive compulsion, and 
shows that only thirty-nine per cent. of the popula- 
tion are under the rule of compulsory attendance. 
He asks whether rude vigour, undisciplined by intel- 
lectual training, undirected by intellectual akill, 
uninformed by knowledge, suffice for England in the 
conditions of modern society ? 

England has a long start in the competition, Is it not 


0 ting to see losing the untold 292 
l tn 4 —* that th —— — te 
e, simply in o 0 vo a 
controlled : in the schoolsa—a ‘froitlees mastery, 
moreover, which they do not use even so far as to give 
the children effective instruction in their own Bible and 
their own catechism, 


It is not rude vigour that will stand us in stead of 
trained intelligence. When household suffrage is 
something more than a thing on paper, our new 
political masters—the class below our artisans—will 
begin to feel their strength. When their time comes 
they will make terribly short work of much that 
others regard as precious. Those who now follow- 
ing the publicans and clergy to the poll to the cry 
of an open Bible and a flowing barrel, will some day 
invent cries of their own— 

The Englishman is law-abiding and fair, no 
within timite, But since the Reform Act of 1867 “hs 


power of making the laws by which all have to abide is 
going to the class that cannot read a newspaper 
w 


and 
with our present educational m is not likely 
to be able to read a newspaper. cal infatuation 


ti 
seems to reach its climax when those who have most to 
“ by our having an intelligent and instructed 
ecline to discuss the question how the people are to 

made so, or whether the ee system ever 
to so indi ble a result ; and instead of keeping the 

e 
and the fullness of its importance to the national well- 


subject constantly before their eyes in all its 
being, make no worthier contribution to the test of 
public 


whi 
peo 


interests than 
and irrelevant | 
annihilated ; that prevent the majority of . 
children from coming out of your bee the 
fourth standard? Let the League periah ; t edu- 
cate your masters 


And by-and-bye we may have a household 
suffrage for counties at the hands of the very 
statesmen who refuse to give the country national 
education. This is indeed to leap in the dark. 
While nearly every inspector declares that without 
compulsion nothing can he done, the machinery of 
compulsion, especially in the rural districts, is 
systematically discouraged :— 

Let us look at the state of things in a typloal 
district, the counties of Bedford axa Hun a 
219 parishes, cighty-two were found suppiied with 
—— n from . size A, 
ne urhood other schoo no su 
thirty-nine imperfectly supplied, n one! 

as a 
* 
one half of what is required.” That is the least part 
of the matter, because new schools can be built. But 
in the schools, not even reading has been carefully 


taught. ‘‘That three elementary subjects op r to 
aim 
n 


have been taught with the simple view of ena 
children to scrape thro the examination, 
with the object of attaining any excellence. . . . . 
A teacher cultivates the memory but not the inte ce 
of his children; if they can pronounce a word, it 
matters little whether they know ita meaning. 
Many parishes have been returned, as having suffici 
education, though in reality the character 0 
cation is of an oxoeeding!y low kind.” This all really 
means that the bulk of the children cannot read even 
if they have been to the schools, and yet to these poor 
souls we are going to confide the destinies of an empire, 


Mr. Morley does not plead guilty to any educa- 
tional fanaticism. He does not expect improved 
primary instruction to work miracles or transform 
the whole face of society, but the social advantages 
of having an instructed people, a people equipped 
with the means of acquiring knowledge, are now 
generally conceded, and we are living under cir- 
cumstances in which trained intelligence is growing 
every day a more indispensable condition of suc- 
cess, and in which our competitors are laying them- 
selves out to give the trained intelligence to their 
people. But we give our people a wretched, 
slovenly makeshift for national education :— 


We let any little self-selected knot of people who 
choose to take the business in hand set up a school at a 
small outlay ; then we let them take expenses of 
the school to the extent of four-fifths, or more, out of 
the pockets of the taxpayer, the ratepayer, and the 
parents, themselves only paying the remaining fraction. 

ey make the school the stronghold of what theo- 
logical system they choose, The State has a very 
small voice in its administration, ‘The parent bas no 
voice at all, Public opinion is not invited as te thé 
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system of administration, and would not be listened te | 
it offered iteelf. 


2 in short, has not a single 


capable of being 


that system of municipal super- 
vision and control, and prevents the power of — 


the attendance of the very children whom it is — 
desirable 


for the thirty or more 
pieces of silver of the system which is absurdly called 


voluntary. , 

The so-called voluntary system is then analysed. 
The actual amount paid in voluntary contributions 
for 1872 for education was 570, 975ʃ. 

This seems a considerable sum; but let us look at it 


in ite true light. It isin fact a substitute for a rate. 
Nay, a portion of it actually is the product of a 
rate—namely, that impudent device called a volun 
rate, which 


levied by some 2 yet individual who te 
people how much cheaper this will be, though he does 
not tell them that the result will be worthless; or else 
it is levied by a rural vestry under the direction of a 
clergyman who has previously warned his flock how 
onerous would be a school-rate Jevied by a board, 
though it would not really exceed the voluntary exac- 
tion which he himself to them, and who, more- 
over, after he has 4 his own voluntary rate safely 
y us that the 

parish would never an education rate. Well, this 
f arce accounts for part of the money, which though not 
a very — 1 140 likely to increase. The whole 

is subscrihed by 253,296 contributories, who, therefore, 

on an average give something more than two pounds 

a-piece. Now, of this quarter of a million of people 

some no doubt also pay a school-rate, but we know that 

the larger part of the sum comes from districts in which 
there is no school-rate. The volun contribution in 
» such cases is paid instead of a rate. o amount of the 


another shape. A great many count n 
lor liberality, when they 


ting anything at 
Queen’s taxes, to this high 


— — to wae ome we learn that while a 
more than rates, many escaped ; am ese 
The guardians of the poor, the Srrecors of Parkhurst 


Prison, the water, gas, and railway companies, the 
Pricey of & Dousinia, d fow of the all farmers, and 


e contend that if 1 this quarter of a 


million of subscribers cou by any means induced to 
keep his two pounds in his pocket, it would be the ve 
thing that could happen to us. We should then 


wholly to escape from what is agg sa recog- 


— 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


At the meeting of the London School Board on 
Wednesda 


to induce ns of ‘ 
become ers of elementary schools, was referred 
to the school t committee. A pro 


made by Mr. Smithies that in all schools to be 
in future there should be provided a 
hall or room sufficiently large for the 
of all the scholars,” was opposed on the 
e expense which it would involve, 

uestion ” was carried by 21 to 
a recommen- 
t commi that a 
in kinder- 


o division of 
Greenwich, from the conviction, forced on her by 
experience, that the duties of a representative 
cannot be adequately fulfilled by one residing at a 
distance from the division, and on whom other 
claims are paramount. She adds that a lady, well 
qualified to serve as the representative of the divi- 
sion of Greenwich, has consented to become a can- 
didate in her place—viz., Miss Emily Guest. 

On Friday two schools were opened under the 
auspices of the London School Board in the neigh- 
bourhood of New-cross. One is situated in Clifford- 
road, Deptford, close to the termini of the South- 
Eastern and London and Brighton lines at New- 
ne oe The other is built in ’s-road, about a 


t. Mr. T. W. Marchant occupied the 


chair, and by his side sat Mr. Currie, Mr. Mac- 

egor, Sir J. Bennett, and the Rev. Mr. Waugh. 

he ceremony of handing over the key to the Rev. 
Mr. Waugh, as the senior manager of this group of 
schools, having been gone through, Mr. Currie, the 
Rev. Mr. Waugh, itr. er and Sir J. 
Bennett, the meeting. Mr. Currie stated 
that the two schools now opened would accommo- 
date 1,600 children, and that in a few years the 
London School Board would have erected forty 


2322 schools, capable of accommodating 
„000 children. 


Reapinc.—At the last meeting of the school 
board of this town a report was made that fifteen 
children whom the had sent to various schools 
had been refused admittance. The reasons given 
by the teachers were various and instractive. One 
child’s mother was impudent, and threatened the 
teacher ; another scholar had been to school before, 
and had been taken away ; a third was irregular in 
attendance ; in a fourth case, the mother objected 
to the child being locked in for misconduct ; and, 
in another instance, the scholar was refused as 
too ignorant,” the very reason, as the chairman 
said, why the board wanted to send him to school. 
The most frequent plea for the non-admission of the 
children was, however, the approaching visit of the 
inspector. A child just sent to school cannot be 
presented for examination ; every one who is not 
presented or does not pass reduces the percentage 
of a ntly successful teaching, and hence 
refusals on the score of ignorance. The Reading 
School Board can do nothing in face of the rejection 
of these fifteen children by the ‘‘ public elementary 
schools” of the town, and they threaten an appeal 
to the Education Department if the teachers do not 
give way. 

SALForD.—At a recent board meeting Mr. War- 
burton made the latest of a series of attempts to 
induce the board to build board schools, for reasons 
which he has urged on several previous occasions. 
In hig opinion the board are not doing their duty 
until they have provided a certain amount of un- 
denominational school accommodation. In the 
course of his remarks he made a great point of 
certain figures drawn from the report of the Educa- 
tion Department, showing that out of 5,000/. paid 
under the 25th Clause in England and Wales, 
3,4051 was paid by the two boards of Manchester 
and Salford, and he took occasion to observe that 
these two boards were under the same chairman, 
Mr. Herbert ye 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Birmingham Post reports 
that a split has occurred among the a of 
scriptural education at Birmingham. Eight Church- 
men have been nominated for seats on the school 
board, all of whom are Ev icals. In conse- 
quence of this, a number of High Churchmen held 
a meeting on Wednesday, and a resolution 
declaring that some one representing the distinc- 
tive principles of the Church of England ought to 
be a member of the board. 

SHEFFIELD.—THE SEIZURES FOR THE SCHOOL 
Boarp Ratss.—On Tuesday, Mr. Clayton, in- 
structed by Mr. Supt. Gilley, sold some articles 
seized from the premises of Mr. G. W. Sharman and 
Mr. D. T. Ing to make up the amounts 
required for school board rates, and the cost of which 
ry by refused 21 The first sale took place 
at the White Lion, Heeley. The articles were two 
hams and fifty-eight lb. of bacon, which had been 
seized at the shop of Mr. G. W. Sharman, grocer, 
Heeley, for II. 15s., the rate and costs, The next 
sale took place at the Pheasant Inn, Highfields. 
There six hams were sold, which had been seized 
from the shop of Mr. Sharman, Highfields, in 
respect of a rate and costs, amounting to II. 19s. 
A third sale took place at the Bull’s Head Inn, 
Sheffield Moor, of goods seized at the shop of Mr. 
B . ham, stationer, Sheffield Moor. The 
articles consisted of bottles of unfermented wine, 
22 of note- paper, and envelopes, which had 

seized in respect of a rate and costs at 1/. 178. 72d. 
In every case the amount was realised. 


THE CurRE oF LxTROSV.— Important experiments 
are, it seems, being made as to the cure of leprosy, 
and the Friend of India reports that while Dr. 
Kenneth Stuart in Calcutta and Dr. Balfour in 
Madras inapplying cashew-nut oil to both the forms 
of leprosy are meeting with only partial success, the 
Madras surgeon in medical charge of the penal 
settlement at Port Blair believes that he has made 
amore valuable discovery in the same direction. 
He is of opinion that leprosy can be cured by the 
oil of the gurjun tree. Every leper in the settle- 
ment is, it is stated, being cured fast of this loath- 
some di In no case has there been the slightest 
failure, and the disease has been arrested at every 
— % No doubt,” says a co ndent, the 
matter will be fully reported when the riments 
have been completed. In the meantime, the doctor 
has very wisely resolved not to make any stir about 
the matter until his experiments are so completed 
as to leave no doubt respecting the nature of the 
cure as well as its permanence. This oil seems to 
be beneficial to all descriptions of sores and ulcers, 
and it has other Pans which will be fully dis- 
closed hereafter.” The oil of the gurjun balsam or 
wood oil has long been used all over India by the 
natives for skin diseases and sores. In the event of 
its turning out that leprosy is curable, the discovery 
will not only be valuable as regards those afflicted 
with that disease, but it will stimulate the medical 
—_— to further exertions to discover the anti- 

te to other diseases of a like nature hitherto con- 
sidered incurable, —Speciaior, 


Foreign und Colonial. 


FRANCE. 


M. Thiers, in his letter to the Mayor of Nancy, 
explaining the reasons for not accepting the invita- 
tion to visit that town, recalls the unforeseen recep- 
tion he had met with at Belfort, and for which he 
had been accused of being an agitator. M. Thiers 
then contiuues :— 


I must not again voluntarily offer a pretext for 
calumnies, There are doubtless some calumnies which 
ought to be treated with contempt. It is also beyond 
doubt that in a country accustomed to the usages of 
liberty, agitation would be permitted at a moment such 
as this, when, without consulting France, people pre- 
tend to decide upon her destinies. 

Having then reminded the Mayor that he had 
been accused of violating the Pact of Bordeaux on 


laws, M. Thiers goes on to say :— 
To-day, without mandate, without the necessary 
powers, and without the presence of the National 
Assembly, negotiations are being carried on among a 
few about the entire future of France—a future which 
they would then wish us to consecrate without debate, 
and, above all, without recourse to the country, which 
is the principal party interested, and the only legitimate 
sovereign. What is called agitation would, under the 
resent circumstances, be permitted in America and 
gland. But we must abstain from agitation in the 
interest of the Republic, the only form of Government 
capable of rallying the widely-divided political parties, 
and which can alone speak authoritatively to the demo- 
cracy which has re-established everything in France, 
order as well as the army, which has redeemed her ter- 
2 and healed all her wounds except those caused by 

o war. 

We shall have to defend not only the Republic, but 
all the rights of France, the principles of 1789, the tri- 
color, and not only that flag alone, but the reality of 
things covered by it, and without which a counter revo- 
lution would be a most odious and most revolting lie. 
It is necessary for us to defend all this, not by means 
which it oat easy to distort, but by cold and solid 
reason. We must act with caution in consequence of 
the very grave position in which the country has been 
placed. 

M. Thiers concluded by saying :—‘‘I shall visit 
Nancy when, the crisis having been Overcome, we 
shall be able to rejoice in safety and peace at the 
liberation of the country.” 

The French Deputies of the Right held a meeting 
on Saturday, at which two Deputies who had re- 
turned from Frohsdorf were a. The meeting 
9 a committee for the purpose of settlin 
the basis on which all the Conservative members o 
the Assembly would be able to unite in the re- esta - 
blishment of the Monarchy. The committee is 
composed of General Changarnier, the Duc 
d' Audiffret Pasquier, M. de Larcy, M. Combier, and 
M. Daru. These gentlemen represent the four 
fractions of the Right. The result of the meeting 
(the Times correspondent says) is that the Legiti- 
mists, as well as the members of the Right Centre, 
understand that the agreement to be effected can- 
not involve the abandonment of modern principles, 
and that the deputies of the Right Centre may be 
called upon to make every personal concession, but 
not to sacrifice Parliamentary liberties, nor the 
modern right of the nation, the maintenance of 
which the party have always insisted upon. It is 
added, moreover, that the Comte de Chambord, 
having had precise information of the tone of the 
meeting of the 25th ult., has shown himself quite 
satisfied, and has approved of all that was said 
there. There is said to be no intention of propo- 
sing to the Permanent Committee to convoke the 
National Assembly before the appointed time. 


According to the Paris Journal, the meeting of 
the Right held on Saturday decided on the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet to replace the present Minis- 
try. The names given are as follows :— 

Duke Decazes, Minister for Foreign Affairs; M. 
Bocher, Interior; M. Chesnelong, Finance; M. De- 
peyre, Justice; M. Grivart, Public Works; M. Anis- 
son oa Commerce; M. Desjardins, Instruc- 
= ; M. Montagnac, Marine; General Changarnier, 

ar. 
The above list comprises three members of the 
Right, four of the Centre Right, and two members 
of the Conservative fraction, of which M. Pradié is 
President. The Paris Journal adds that the pro- 
posal for a Monarchical restoration on the basis of 
the Charter of 1814, in a modified form, will be pre- 
sented on the opening day of the approaching 
The Duc de N has gone to pay homage to 

e Duc de Nemours one to pay homage 
the Comte de Chambord. N 

The Courier de Paris announces that the Comte 
de Chambord has given orders to an eminent horse- 
dealer to purchase the horses and gala carriages 
necessary to celebrate the Restoration within two 
months. 

The Gaulois has opened a list for the formation of 


a league to advocate an appeal to the people on 
behalf 


of Bonapartism, but the Minister of the 


Interior refuses to allow the list to be published. 


The Mayor of Perigueux has been suspended for 


two months for making no protest against M. Gam- 
betta’s speech on Sunday last. A local paper which 
published a portion of the speech has also been 
8 its sale in the streets being prohibited. 

his latter measure has so far influenced the Paris 


papers that none of them have given M. Gambetta's 


remarks in full, or made a feature of them. 


A r from Paris in the Hour says that the 
the Left met on Thursday in Versailles, to 


leaders o 


— — 5 a communication of M. Thiers's views, 


account of his having introduced some indispensable 


which were approved. It was decided that the 
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ex-President should be allowed to take the absolute 
direction of the Opposition in the approachin 
struggle. All the Conservative organs, a Standa 

telegram says, write strongly eo M. Thiers, but 
none of them go the length of the Figaro, which 
urges the Government to arrest him as a conspi- 
rator against the public peace. 

Marshal Bazaine’s trial commenced on Monday 
at Versailles, the Duc d’Aumale being president of 
the court-martial. Among the military witnesses 
to be examined are Marshal Canrobert and Marshal 
Lebœuf, General Frossard, General Bourbaki, and 
General Changarnier. After the reading of the 
acte d’accusation, the clerk of the court read the 
order to institute proceedings against the marshal, 
dated May 9, 1872, and signed by General Cissey, 
the — of 7 3 1 order states that there 
are grounds for roceedings against 
Marshal Bazaine for the — of the army 
and the surrender of Metz. The reading of General 
Riviére’s report commenced at three p. m., and is 
expected to last a week. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


According tothe French papers Dr. Nélaton has 
left over 7,000, O00f. 

Advices from the Cape of Good Hope state that 
the goldfields there are paying, and that eix pounds 
of gold have been received by one firm in Natal. 

A New York telegram announces the execution of 
1 on Jack and three other Modoc Indians. Two 
of their companions were reprieved. 

According to a telegram pied Melbourne, Fiji is 
in a state of anarchy, and the white people have 
taken up arms and refused to pay taxes. 

Monsignor Vaughan has arrived at Rome to pre- 
sent to the Pope the report of the.Catholic Provin- 
cial Council of England. 

Thirty-seven you 


women are on the list of 
those entering the m 


ical department of the Uni- 


versity of Michigan next term. 
Thursday being the mary of the iscite, 
the Monti district of Rome was illumina Bands 


of music paraded the streets, playing the Gari- 
balian hymn and the German and Austrian national 
anthems alternately. 

The Pope has received a letter from Don Carlos, 
in which the writer declares himself the faithful 
servant of His Holiness, and makes a promise that, 
as soon as he enters Madrid, he will lay the founda- 
a of a church to be dedicated to the Sacred 

eart. 

It is stated from Vienna that Father Beckx, the 
General of the Jesuits, has ordered the members of 
that order in Innspruck not to conform to the 
demands of the Government iu regard to the Theo- 
logical Faculty. The Jesuit professors will leave 
the university, and their places will be supplied by 
ing eres: 

ISTRESS IN HuncARy. — Alarming accounts of 
dis resulting from the failure of the crops, 
arrive from Hungary. It is stated that in some 
parts a famine prevails. 

THE ITALIAN ARMy.—The King has signed the 
decrees relative to the reorganisation of the army, 
the division of the kingdom into military territorial 
districts, and the departments which are to be 
placed under the control of the Minister of War. 
These laws will shortly be promulgated. 

Mr. CHARLES REED, M.P.—The American papers 
announce that Mr. C. Reed, who ia- travelling in 
the United States and Canada in company with Mr. 
Carvell Williams, having visited the principal 
educational institutions on the other side of the 
Atlantic, is about to sail for Europe early in October 
for the purpose of seeking his re-election as a 
member of the school board for the division of 
Hackney.—Hnglish Independent. 

Prus IX. Ax D HIS FRIENDs.—We learn from 
Rome that on Friday the P gave audience to 
some members of ‘‘ the Catholic . He was 
questioned as to the period of the triumph of his 
cause. He replied, ‘‘ We give way to no illusions 
on this poiat; humanly speaking, it is very far off.” 
In the same, or another speech, he is said to have 
compared his followers to the 300 Gideonites, and 
encouraged them to hope for better times, more 
especially since confusion had already entered the 
camp of the enemy. After the reception had con- 
cluded, speaking with some of the members of the 
deputation, he said—‘‘ They wish to induce me to 
leave Rome, but I never will.” 

EXTRAORDINARY SCENE aT A WRECK.—A corre- 
spondent, describing the wreck of the steamer Agra, 
off Galle, bound from Calcutta to London, via the 
Suez Canal, says that after the vessel struck on the 
rocks, the passengers and crew had barely time to 
escape into the boats, as the seas came tumbling 
over the sides, sweeping everything before them, 
carrying away one poor invalid sailor, and bursting 
open the cages and dens of an extensive menagerie 
on board going home for the Zoological Gardens. 
The escape and striking out amid waves of a crowd 
of tigers, elephants, &c., and their roars and screams 
adding to the terror of the wretched passengers, 
presented a spectacle that will not soon be for- 

otten. One elephant to swim ashore, as 
did one of the inhabitants of the adjacent coast, 
who are said to be living in a state of siege, not daring 
to venture outside their barricaded doors. 

SIR SAMUEL AND Lapy BAKER. — Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker, with their nephew and some black 
servants, arrived in Paris on Monday, on their way 
to London. The whole of them were in excellent 
health. The correspondent of the Daily News 


says :—‘‘Sir Samuel speaks in warm praise of the 
Viceroy, Cheriff Pasha, and Nubar Pasha, The 


| 


| Viceroy, in his obinion, is a hundred 


1003 
— — 


ahead | 
of the le he governs. He gives his highness 
the fullest credit for a sincere desire to suppress the 
slave-trade, and regards the appointment of a 
British officer (Colonel Gordon) to be Sir Samuel’s 
successor in command of the expedition as a strong 
guarantee that the work un two years since 
will be honestly continued. Sir Samuel anticipates 
great commercial results from the creation of the 
projected railway to Khartoum, the finest coffee- 

wing district perhaps in the world. The excel- 
ence of the climate is proved by the fact out of the 
212 soldiers who joined the expedition, only one 
died in eighteen months, and he had dropped into 
the rear at a station where he could when ill obtain 
no medical aid. The mortality among the women 
and the different babies who came into the world 
during that period was nil. Lady Baker proved 
herself a most efficient nurse in ministering to the 
sick, and she and Sir Samuel Baker are y 
amused at the legendary reputation which she has 
most wrongly and undeservedly obtained for 
Amazonian qualities. Sir Samuel Baker intends 
when he returns to England to bring out a narra- 
tive of his last two years African experience.” 

Mr. Anon In CANADA.—From a correspondent 
of the Daily News we get the finst impressions of 
Mr. Joseph Arch with reference to Canada, 
field for emigration for English 
labourers. The authorities of Que 
courteously deputed a gentleman, well acquainted 
with the country, to act as pioneer to Mr. Arch and 
his party. Their early investigations were the 
reverse of satisfactory. ‘‘If,” says the writer, 
„ the farmers whom we met last week are a fair 
specimen of the Lower Canada farmers, I would 
earnestly dissuade the English labourers from 
leaving their present masters to come out and serve 
under them. Toil-worn, narrow-minded, and ap- 
parently without one idea than that of how much 
work they can get out of a man for the dollars they 
must pay him, I know of no agriculturists in 
England whom I would not elect to serve in pre- 
ference to them.” Asked what were the hours of 
work for the labourers, a farmer replied, ‘* From 
sunrise to sunset during five months, and from six 
to six during the rest; and, as this man at the 
same time expressed a wish to employ some 
* labourers, Arch’s frank remark Was, I 
wis 78 may get him; what you want is a slave, 
and Britons never will be slaves.” Although this 
is not a r. rospect, the writer thinks that, 
if the Minister iculture will fall in with some 
suggestions which Mr. Arch has to offer, hopes of 
an aspi character may yet arise for the English 
labourer in the Western colony. He mentions a 

called Scott’s Town, where some enterprising 
tchmen have formed a sort of colonisation 


society, and are — well, and believes that 
the lish system of farming is the only thing 
needed to develop the wond 


ul resources of the 
country. | 


Epitome of Helos. 


The Court remains at Balmoral. On Sunday the 
Queen and Court were absent from Crathie church, 
service having been held at the castle in the 
morning. From Abergeldie there were the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and suite. The day was 
cold and stormy, and few strangers were present. 

Her Majesty having declined to accept an invita- 
tion to be present at the unveiling of the Prince 
Consort’s statue on the Holborn Viaduct, an appli- 
cation has been made to the Prince of Wales to 
attend the ceremony. 

The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says that it is expected the Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne will shortly take 
up their residence at Kensington Palace, which has 
recently been set apart for their abode. The 
mansion building to the south of the palace for the 
Duke of Edinburgh and his bride is not likely to be 
finished and ready for occupation for two or three 

ears. In the meanwhile, Clarence House, in Park- 

e, formerly the residence of the Duchess of Kent, 

is being enlarged and adapted for their more imme- 
diate requirements. 

Friday's Gazette contains a Royal Proclamation 

roroguing Parliament until Tuesday, December 16. 
5 is prorogued until the following day. 

The first Cabinet Council of the season was held 
on Friday. Mr. Bright took his seat. A second 
was held on Saturday. 

The Daily News n that Mr. Bright does 
not succeed to the whole of the duties discharged 
by Mr. Childers. That gentleman was not only 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, he was also 
Paymaster-General of Her Majesty's Forces. The 
office of Paymaster, which has long ceased to be a 
place of profit under the Crown, has been combined 


in Mr. Adams’s patent with the First Commissioner- 
= of Works. 


is understood that Mr. Monsell will presently 
— the office of Postmaster-General. 

r. Disraeli has arrived in London from Brighton, 
and has since left on a visit to the Earl and 
Countess of Bradford, at Weston Park. According 
to the John Bull, he has nearly completed a new 
novel relative to the development of Socialism. 

Mr. Lowe has appointed Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice, M.P., to be his private secretary at the 
Home Office, which looks like the conversion ot a 
very independent Liberal into a supporter of the 
Government. Both Mr. Lowe and Lord Edmond 
have sat for Calne. 

A royal warrant, signed by Her Majesty on the 


| 30th of September, abolishes all stoppages of pay in 

the army on account of rations, but also does away 
with on Foo adds a ye net income of a 
private about a ny per diem. 

Lord Justice James, Lord Penzance, and Mr. 
Ward Hunt have been appointed to act as royal 
commissioners to inquire into the alleged grievances 
of officers consequent upon the abolition of 
purchase. 

The death is announced of the widow of the late 
Dr. Arnold, head-master of Rugby School. It will 
be remembered that Mr. W. E. Forster, M. P. for 
Bradford, married the deceased lady’s eldest 
daughter. 

„O. R.,“ in a letter to the Daily News, states 
that Dr. Hayman, of Rugby, has sent a notice of 
dismissal to the Rev. C. J. Smith as well as to Mr. 
A. Sidgwick. Mr. Smith has been as assistant 
master at Rugby for seven years. 

The mail service between Great Britain and New 
South Wales and New Zealand, the arrangements 
for which have been oy completed, will commence 
on Jan. 10 next. The time to be occupied in the 
journey will not exceed forty-twodays. The steamers 
are to call at Honolulu and the Fefee Islands. 

Messrs. J. and J. Charlesworth, the extensive 
Weat Riding colliery Rahrig are about to raise 
the price of their coal 2s, 11d. per ton. It is ex- 
pected that the rise will become general. 

* Mr. Harvey Lewis, M. P., is very seriously ill at 


aris. 
A ~~ 10 pleasure trip” from London to 
Land’s d has just been completed by two 
members of a bicycle club in Hackuey. 

There are now a prisoners o with the 
murder of seven different persons awaiting trial at 
Durham assizes. 

The Master of. Balliol returned to Oxford on 
Saturdh “topes | from Florence, where he has been 
staying for a ion of the long vacation. Professor 
Jowett is quite well. 

The Advertiser says that the well-known firm of 
Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co., have made 
arrangements to brew ales at Burton, and have 

urchased for that purpose a brewery adjoining the 
idland Railway. ) 

A ballet-girl at the Alhambra died at the Charin 
Cross Hospital on Thursday from injuries receiv 
through her dress — „ re. 

The Executive Committee of the National Agri - 
cultural Labourers’ Union and its several branches 
in the Gloucester district have quarrelled, and the 
formation of a new union is spoken of. 

A general strike of sailors is threatened in Leith. 
Three men were sentenced to fourteen days’ im- 

risonment each in the Sheriff’s Court on Saturday 
or refusing to go to sea. They had given only 
twenty-four hours’ notice of their intention to 
demand an advance of wages from 27s. 6d. to 30s. 

Mrs. Gatty, wife of the vicar of Ecclesfield, the 
well-known authoress, and editor of Aunt Judy's 
Magazine, died on Saturday atternoon, after a very 
painful illness. : 

Sir Henry Rawlinson gave the opening address 
on the commencement of the winter session of the 
Midland Institute at Birmingham on Monday. Re- 
ferring to Arctic explorations, he said he indulged 
the hope that the year will not close before an 
assurance has been given that the Challenger Expe- 
dition will be supplemented by the despatch du 
next spring of a well-equip Admiralty v 
which will be commissioned to endeavour to reach 
the Pole by pushing through Smith’s Sound from 
Baffin’s Bay in the track of the American shi 
Polaris, whose fate has recently elicited so mu 
sympathy throughout England. 

The result of the revision of voters for the North- 
West Riding in the Bradford 97 shows 
that the Liberals have placed new voters on the 
list, and the Tories 357. Bradford township gives 
a considerable gain to the Tories. 


We understand there is in the press A Memo- 
rial Volume of Sacred Poetry,” by the late Sir 
John Bowring ; to which is prefixed a memoir of 
the author, by Lady Bowring. The volume, which 
includes many of the author’s best-known hymns, 
will be published by Messrs. Longmans and Co. 


Eron CoLLEGE AND 1Ts AssisTANT MASTERS. — 
The governing body of Eton College has firmly con- 
demned the late attempt of the assistant masters t» 
raise the charges for boarding and lodging the boys. 
It appears that some months after regulations had 
been made in 1872, with the concurrence of tho 
special commissioners, fixing the charge for board 
and lodging, the assistant masters memorialised for 
an increase of 11/. per annum for each boy, and the 
governing body recommended to the special com- 
missioners tha‘ an increase of 6/. should be made in 
the charges to parents; but the special commis- 
sioners, having so recently gone fully into the case, 
declined to reopen the question, Under these cir- 
cumstances the governing body express their sur- 

rise and regret that the assistant masters should 
fave issued a circular to the parents of the bo 4 
requiring an increase in the rate of payment for 
maintenance ; if possible, they still more 
that this should have been done with the 

head master’s knowledge and consent. As the 
circular cannot now be withdrawn, it is to be con- 
sidered’as issued without authority, and of no effect. 
Any similar application in future must be made to 
the head master, and, if approved by him, is to be 
communicated to the governing body, without 
whose sanction it will be a dereliction of duty for 
anyone connected with the school to take indepen: 
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PAtMer HOUSE SCHOOL, CLIFTON. 
VILLE, MARGATE. 


Principal—Mr. PHILIP STEWART, M.C.P., for many 
Fears at Palmer House, Holloway, London, assisted by 
duly qualified Masters, 
Palmer House, Margate, with Detached Schoolroom and 
— Playground, is situated in the healthiest part of the 


wn. 
4 Pupils are regularly prepared for the University Examina- 
ons. 


The new Term commenced on Monday, the 15th ult. 
Prospectuses to Parents on application to the Principal 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
PP Terms for Advertising in Tuk NONCONFORMIST are as 
ows :— 
GueTiee . „ See, 
Each additional Line é 23 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leapers Pags.—Aun extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 4 
a. d. 


For Situations Wanted, five lines . . — 

„ Wanting Servants. &. 2 0 
A Liberal Reduction made on a Series for Educational and 
3 all . — nme nee 

„% As the Organ of a great and growing movement, 
rincipal Weekly Journal among . and a first-class 
amily Newspaper, the Nonconformist has become a very 
desirable medium for Advertisers. Since the begiuning of 


1872 there has been a large increase of Annual Subscribers as 
well as in the general circulation. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

CAMBRIDGE CoNGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—The Rev. 
Matthew Robertson has received with pleasure the sum 
of 10/, sent by A. J.” as a donation to the New 
Congregational ,Church, to be acknowledged in the 
NONCONFORMIST, and begs to offer the sincere thanks 
of the building committee. ’ 
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SUMMARY. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s reconstructed Cabinet has 
held its first two slitings, and Mr. Disraeli has 
tired his first shot for the season, in the shape 
of a letter to Lord Grey de Wilton. The Prime 
Minister in posse, as may be supposed, has 
nothing to say about his own intentions, but is 
prodigal in denunciation of his political oppo- 
nents, whom with grotesque extravagance he 
accuses of having for five years ‘‘ harassed 
every trade, worried every profession, and 
assailed er menaced every class, institution, 
and . of property in the country.“ Occa- 
sionally,“ adds Mr. Disraeli, they have varied 
this state of civil warfare by perpetrating some 
job which outraged public opinion, or by stum- 

ling into mistakes which have been always 
discreditable and sometimes ruinous. But the 
country has, I think, made up its mind to close 
this career of plundering and blundering.“ 
This is pretty rhetoric, but not exactly the kind 
of thing which will overthrow Mr. Gladstone. 
It su the picture of a band of brigands 
go with ‘‘ plunder” marching across the 
stage pursued by virtuous patriots. Mr. 
Disraeli overacts his part. He had far 
better, for his own party interests, have re- 
mained silent for awhile longer, than have 
indulged in such theatrical rhodomontade. The 
country had almost forgotten his stage tricks, 
poses, and epigrams, but he himself recalls 
them, and will not gain by comparison with a 
rival statesman who, if he has blundered, is at 
least terribly in earnest. Possibly the secret of 
Mr. Disraeli’s outburst of wrath is the an- 
nouncement contained in Friday’s Gazette that 
Parliament, so far from being dissolved, as he 
and his friends desire, has been further pro- 
rogued to Dec. 16, which means that the 
— will not meet before the customary 
period. 

While the Opposition leader has been firing 
off such a rhetorical firework as may be found 
in Vivian Grey,” or may perchance be 
borrowed from the novel which is about to see 
the light, the new Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster has sent an address to his constituents. 
Mr. Bright's letter reads very tame after Mr. 
Disraeli’s romantic effusion. But then it deals 
with real facts. The right hon. gentleman 
briefly explains to his constituents that he still 
holds the principles he has constantly professed 


| who represents the 


andi him the army; and between now and 


while he has been their representative, and that 
when he finds himself unable to advance them 
and to serve his Birmingham supporters as a 
Minister,“ he shall abandon a position which 
demands of him sacrifices he cannot make. 
This is frank and explicit—almost a pledge that 
the future policy of the Cabinet of which Mr. 
Bright is again a member will be a decidedly 
Liberal policy. His seat is now vacant, and 
when in a week or so a new writ is issued, 
the right hon. gentleman will address his con- 
stituents more at length. 3 

Mr. Disraeli makes a great point of winning 
the vacant seat for Bath, which borough he says 
„has the opportunity of not only leading but 
sustaining public opinion at a critical period.” 
At the nomination yesterday Mr. Thompson, 
ermissive Bill party, was 
formally proposed, and though he can com- 
mand less than 100 votes, he will probably 
enable Mr. Forsyth, the Conservative, to gain 
a majority at the ballot this day. At Taunton 
apparently the Soliciter-General is receiving 
the undivided support of the Liberal party. 
His speeches have given much satisfaction, and 
pe ar feeling is strongly in his favour. The 

iberale of Hull have 2 length secured a candi- 
date in the person of Mr. Reed, C. B., late Con- 
structor of the Navy, who has avowed an 
advanced creed on ecclesiastical as well as 
political questions. But he has a formidable 
opponent in Oolonel Pease, who has great 
local influence. 

The news from France is becoming more 
exciting as the period approaches for the meet- 
ing of the National 5 Early next 
month that body will, according to present 
appearances, decide the political destinies of 
France. The Right and Right Centre make no 
secret of their intention formally to propose 
the Monarchy, and confidently expect the Comte 
de Chambord to yield all scruples which at pre- 
sent obstruct his path to the throne, Some 350 
deputies are to be reckoned on; 400 only are 
needed to secure the required majority that will 
give the crown of France to Henry V.“ Im- 
1 N with the gravity of the situation, M. 

iers has written a letter to the municipal 
council of Nancy, which is a kind of manifesto. 
The ex-President reminds his correspondents 
that ‘‘ without any powers, without the pre- 
sence of the Assembly, a few people are treat- 
ing of the entire future of France—a future 
which it is intended we shall consecrate almost 
a 3 * — above all, without — 
sulting the country, the party principally inte- 
— onl the — — 2 — sa He 
says that soon they would be called upon to 
defend not only the Republic, but all the nghts of 
France, her civil, political, and religious liber- 
ties, her social state, and her principles, which, 
after being proclaimed in 1789, have become‘ 
those of the whole world; and, lastly, her flag,” 
KO. This is a very distinct and emphatic warn- 
ing. M. Thiers, who has 23 too long 
forborne, is at length about to act. He is now in 
Paris rallying the Opposition, and apparently 
all the Left Centre and Left are about to range 
themselves on his side, and have agreed that he 
shall be their spokesman. 

But the victors of last May who over- 
threw M. Thiers do not flinch from the new 
conflict. The Duc de Broglie, who prosecutes 
right and left those who report M. Gambetta’s 
speeches, has himself made a speech at Nouville- 
le-Bon, which abets the conspiracy for a restora- 
tion, and proclaims that the National Assembly is 
about to give to France a government which 
will be ‘‘a bulwark to repress the revolt of 
anarchy, but one raised above parties, and which 
will accept —this in reply to M. Thiers—‘‘ the 
principles which are the basis of society.“ The 
royalists have clearly gone too far to retreat. 
Margbal MacMahon is apparently on their side, 


Nov. 5, their Legitimist protegé can issue a 
specious manifesto, and some fifty undecided 
deputies can perhaps be bought over. M. Thiers 
will show himself a consummate tactician 
if he should overcome these obstacles to the pre- 
servation of the Republic. 

Bright as are the 222 of Legitimacy in 
France, its hopes in Spain are gute dimmed. 
The cause of Don Carlos is visibly declining in 
the north and in Catalonia. Dissensions have 
broken out amongst his generals, and his 
troops are in retreat. General Moriones, who 
ie amply supplied with troops, has occupied 
Estella, and is driving the Carlists to the 
mountains, and trying to stamp out the insur- 
rection before the winter sets in. The rebellion 
in Murcia is ina precarious condition. Though 
the fleet of the insurgents at Cartagena has 
stil! oommand of the sea, the oe squadron, 
reinforced by the surrendered frigates, is near 
that port, while the besieging army has been 
largely reinforced, and will soon beable to keep up 
an effective blockade. The defenders of Cartagena 


couraged by the recent repulse at Alicante, and 
given to desertion. Meanwhile, at Madrid all 
sections of Liberals are rallying to the side of 
Senor Castelar, who is using the ample re- 
sources at his command to put down the two 
insurrections, and restore order and regular 
government throughout Spain. 


RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN 
FRANOE. 


ONOE more France concentrates upon herself 
the attention of — The accession of 
Henry V., grandson of Charles X., to a Legiti- 
mist throne, is now believed by his Royalist 
partisans and even by his Republican foes, to be 
tolerably certain, and very near at hand. The 
Fusionists seem intent upon playing their game 
with as great rapidity as audacity. Probably, the 
National Assembly will not be convoked before 
the interval of recess fixed by itself has come 
to an end. On the 5th of November it will re- 
commence its legislative session, and report 
gives out that on that day it will offer the Crown 
of France to the Comte de Chambord. It is 
expected that a majority of votes, though it 
may not be large, will approve the proposi- 
tion. A Bourbon will be once more the auto- 
cratic director of public affairs in France, to 

overn as well as reign over, the French people 
in virtue of Divine right. 

Such is the prospect which it is by no means 
improbable France is destined to realise. Never- 
theless, we cannot forbear calling to our mind 
the old adage, There's many a slip ‘twixt 
the cup and the lip.“ Man proposes, God 
disposes.”’ The Royalists of France are — 4 
too confident in their expectations. It may 
they will succeed in their object, but it is not 
impossible they may fail. The last moments of 
conspiracy before it passes into action are 
— 52 its most dangerous moments. Men's 
hearts are apt to fail them just at the decisive 
hour when their handsshouldstrike. M. Thiers 
has broken off his tour in Switzerland, and 
returned to Paris. He, at any rate, is not 
going to sanction the restoration of Monarchy 
to France in the person of the Comte de Cham- 
bord by a mere Parliamentary party, unsus- 
tained, so far as may be judged, by the autho- 
rity of the * veg ce Both parties are 
closing up their ; both are anticipatin 
the immediate trial of their strength; bot 
comprehend the extreme gravity of the issues 
to be determined. Europe will witness the 


relimin struggle with watchful anxiety, 
or, according to the event in which it will 
terminate, probably be the character of 


French history for some years to come. 


The Comte de Chambord, it must be under- 
stood, is rather a symbol than an actual power 
—more than perhaps he is 3 of. 
He represents the priestly order. His eleva- 
tion to the throne of France, should it be 
effected, and for a season acquiesced in, means 
something more than a mere change of régime for 
the French people. It means the restoration 
of the Papacy to its seat of authority—the 
triumph of the members of the Society of Jesus 
over the forces and institutions of modern 
civilisation—the outburst of ecclesiastical fana- 
ticism in every country of Europe—the undoing 
of whatever has been done in opposition to the 
policy and will of the Vatican—and as speedy 
a return as may be to the state of things which 

revailed before 1789. The Comte de Cham- 
— professes to be surprised and shocked at 
any such precognition of the consequences of 
his accession to the throne of his grandfather, 
but in the last document he has issued in the 
shape of a letter to his friend the Vicompte de 
Roles Dense , and which may be read asa 
political manifesto, he speaks evasively or 
maintains complete silence, on the principles 
upon which the Government of France may be 
carried on under his auspices. The truth is he 
is in the hands of others; but of others with 
whom, in general, he devoutly sympathises. 
Not he but the Holy Father will direct the 
policy of his kingdom. 

The priestly order is never over wise, par- 
ticularly when it imagines itself to be in pos- 
session of unrestricted political power. Should 
the conspiracy which is about to erect a Legiti- 
mist Monarchy in France succeed in this pre- 
liminary step towards its object, it will almost 
certainly develop ulterior designs fatal to the 
liberties of other nations than France. 
Germany will see in it, and not without stron 
reasons, a menace to her newly-consolida 
Empire. Italy will be shaken to its base. 
Spain will find herself paralysed in her efforts 
to restore order under Republican institutions. 

Austria will be checked in the pursuit of her 

constitutional course. Absolute infallibility 

will lay its benumbing finger upon all those 


are described as threatening aud mutinous, dis- 


arts of the body politic which, during the last 
half, century, have acquired vitality. Priests 
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will be the managers of an earthly providence, | 
and the intelligence of the human mind will be 
darkened in proportion as its independence ‘is 
violated. This prevision, it must be confessed, 
is a gloomy one, full of uncouth shapes, and 
resonant of sounds and voices, well calculated 


to stir the apprehensions of even the soberest 
student of history. 


We cannot believe that this dream of ambi- 
tious ecclesiasticism will be realised. Civilisa- 
tion is too far advanced to admit of so terrible 
a retrogression. Parliamentary factions may 
— restore Monarchy by Divine right in 

rance, but only for a brief season, unless a 
Monarchy by Divine right should attune its 
2 to the spirit of the age. There is no 

ikelihood that it will do this. There is no 
likelihood that dominant sacerdotalism would 
allow it to do this, even if it were to become so 
inclined. The first step necessitatesthe second, the 
third, and allthe following steps. The logic of 
infallibility cannot stop short of its own legiti- 
mate conclusions. What they are the world 
has learned from the Syllabus. 


Europe has never stood in a more critical 
= since the downfall of Napoleon the 

‘irst. The impending conflict is one of prin- 
ciples. It may, indeed, be postponed, but we 
doubt whether it can be y averted. The 
' Church is everywhere seeking to obtain political 

supremacy over the State. It has committed 
itself irretrievably to its purpose. It has osten- 
tatiously renounced all half-measures. It will 
listen to no compromise. It is prepared to 
stake everything on the enterprise, to use all 
its powers to the utmost, and to brave all risks 

which stand between it and the mastery of 
human intelligence and modern civilisation. 
Has it over-rated its strength? We shall see. 
But. unquestionably, the elevation of the Comte 
de Chambord to the throne of his forefathers 
will be the signal for putting forth its exor- 
bitant claims in every part of the world. 


SIR T. D. ACLAND AND HIS NONOON- 
FORMIST ORITICS. 


THE long correspondence between Sir Tho- 
mas Acland and his North Devon constituents 
given in another column will be read with in- 
terest. It will be remembered that the hon. 
baronet was called to account for the course 
he has recently pursued as a Liberal member 


of Parliament, especially for his votes on the 
Endowed Schools — and the support 


he has given the Education Act of 18 70, which 
his correspondents state have created wide- 
spread dissatisfaction.” It seems to us that 

e committee of the North Devon Associa- 
tion deserve great credit not only for this frank 
remonstrance with their member, but for the 
firm yet courteous spirit they have shown in 
performing an unpleasant duty. 


Sir Thomas is the type of a considerable 
number of the adherents of the Government 
who are ready generally to support Liberal 
principles, but stop short when it affects the 
ascendancy of the Established Church. They 
are in favour of reli 7 freedom, and do not 
object to the principle of ‘‘ religious equality“ 
in the abstract. But they deprecate raising such 
questions in a specific form. The member for 
North Devon has, however, gone far beyond this 
— 2 4 policy. As a member of the Endowed 
Sc — * of * session, he had an 
opportunity of resisting the retrograde propo- 
sals laid before that body. His —— 4 
on critical divisions, thrown on the Tory side. 
He opposed Mr. Illingworth's motion for putting 
a Nonconformist on the Commission, and sup- 
ported the resolutions for restricting the action 
of the Endowed Schools Act — that is, for exempt- 
ing from its operation a large number of schools 
now in clerical hands. As his correspondents 
say, a more consistent regard for the rights of 
Nonconformists on his part would have altered 
the character of the bill which was founded on 
the report of that committee. Sir Thomas 
Acland's reply to these serious complaints is 
sophistical and eminently unsatisfactory. While 
expressing his belief that he will be able to 
satisfy his friends on some suitable occasion as to 
his motives, he characterises Mr. Illingworth’s 
protest against selecting the commissioners and 
their officials from one denomination only ‘as 
‘* uncalled for and unjust.“ That is, Sir Thomas 
thinks it uncalled for and unjust that Non- 
conformists, who comprise one-half of the 
nation, should have a single representative on a 
Commission, which administers an Act seriously 
affecting their interests as citizens. Then the 
hon. baronet raises a cloud of dust, justifying in 
a general way the course he thought fit to take 
on the strange plea that objectionable pressure 
was put upon the Government in this matter 
by an organised body“ outside the committee. 


well pointed out by the committee of the 
North Devon Asssociation. Indeed, Sir Thomas 
has no real argument to advance for 


having joined with the Tory members of the 
committee in the successful attempt to defeat 
the most liberal provisions of the Endowed 
Schools Act. 

It will be seen that the Nonconformist friends 


of Sir T. D. Acland do not put forward an 
extravagant claims. They do not even call 


him to account for votin 
blishment motions of 
only with the specific questions of national 
education, and the hon. baronet’s votes invol- 
ving the principle of religious equality. On 
the former subject he evades the real issue. 
It is contended by his correspondents that 
the Education Act of 1870 was a dis- 
tinctly retrograde proposal intended to fur- 
ther the sectarian interests of a rich and 
powerful Church rather than the cause of 
national education. There is no question 
here as to hints ot putting aside existin 
machinery for education.” No one has demand 
it. Nonconformists would have been satisfied 
if what Sir Thomas calls ‘‘a transitional sys- 
tem” had been adopted. He describes in 
specious but misleading terms what was in 
his view the theory of the Government bill; 
the committee describe what has been its 
actual results. Their grave and weighty 
objections to a plan which under the 
ise of national education gives every facili 
or the creation of a supplementary Churo 
Establishment, and places ‘‘the education of 
the children in the hands of the men who are 
labouring heart and soul to subvert the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, can hardly be said to 
be met by complaints that they are hampering 
the Liberal Government,” or by pointing to the 
eminent public services of the conspicuous 
members of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. It is for 
furthering Liberal principles that these states- 
men are in power, and their past services in 
this respect only make it the more necessary 
they should be rebuked when they legislate in 
opposition to these principles, and carry retro- 
grade measures against their own supporters by 
aid of the Tories. 
Sir T. D. Acland is good enough’to express 
is pleasure at becoming acquainted with the 
principles of Nonconformists. Such a mode of 
expression would almost imply that his friends 
have some eccentric crotchets which need a good 
deal of study to understand. Indeed, it is the 
fashion of those who don’t want to recognise 
the claims of Nonconformists to pretend 
that they are making preposterous de- 
mands, and seeking sectarian objects. The 
observant Liberal member for North Devon 
does not however pretend to labour under such 
a delusion. He knows the depth of their con- 
viction as to the incompetency of the temporal 
power to deal with spiritual questions—a con- 
viction in which Protestant Nonconformists do 
not stand alone“; he 2 of the fearless con- 
sistency with which they carry their principles 
to their logical consequences” ; and he sympa- 
thises with their exasperation ‘‘ when they 
see that a Protestant Church, supported by the 
law, fails to secure among its ministers obedience 
to the law, or to prevent in some cases even the 
most pitiable evasion of plain obligations.” Sir 
Thomas is also perfectly aware, though he 
does not e his belief, that Nonconformists 
ask nothing for themselves which they do not 
demand for every subject of Her Majesty— 
justice and religious equality; and he knows 
also, though he has failed as yet to act on the 
conviction, that, to quote the words of the North 
Devon Committee, the day has arrived when 
legislation should proceed on the principle that 
we are all alike the common members of 
the nation, and not on the lines of de- 
nominational differences.“ It may not be 
convenient for party objects that the 
Liberal leaders and Liberal members should 
recognise this fact, though religious equality is 
in strict harmony with Liberal traditions. But 
they may rest assured that without it there will 
be no Liberal party. The action of the North 
Devon Committee shows the strength of the 
Nonconformist case, and we thank them for 
utting if in so clear and forcible a fashion. 
he practical course they may take is for their 
own consideration. But claims founded on 
right and reason, whether or not they affect 
the monopoly of a powerful Church, can no 
longer be ignored. Sir T. D. Acland, and all 
whom it concerns, may rest assured that it is 
not the separate action of the Nonconformist 
section of the Liberal party that is just now to 
be deprecated, but the inaction and retrograde 
policy of the Liberal leaders. And it is they 
who will be responsible for consequences if 
such a course be persisted it. Meanwhile, we 
should be glad to see the excellent example of 


inst the disesta- 
- Miall. They deal 


This is a mere evasion of the real question, as isd 


the North Devon Reform Association followed 


in other constituencies. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 
THE meeting of the Social Science Association 
at Norwich 


as been distinguished by the 
business-like character of its pa and dis- 
cussions rather than by any distinct contribu- 
tion to social progress. Lord Houghton’s dis- 
cursive address, marked as it was by both the 
moral hesitancy and the intellectual oo of 
Whiggism, had neither the importance nor the 
value of Lord Napier’s remarkable discourse 
last year at Plymouth. In the sectional intro- 


ductory addresses Dr. H ’s brilliant 
review of the educational position was the only 
one to be compared with of Sir John Oole- 


Tonia on law 11 of Dr. ar on — 
ation, at the year’s ering. 
Houghton was sceptical 2 much oould 
be done by such an association, as a man might 
— A — it of ae t Bay. 3 * 
evelopment of a great plan in human history, 
but with the “‘ uncertainty” of human destiny. 
Lord Napier, on the other hand, fixed on one 
of the greatest of our social needs—that of 
better houses for the labouring r, and a 
closer association of the people with the land— 
and showed how it might be brought about. 
The meeting has, however, once more | 
some encouraging thoughts. The gather- 
ing together of a group of earnest people to 
promote some common cause is a very 
old phenomenon ; but this assembly of philan- 
thropic men and women from far and wide to 
talk over the ills of society and discuss their 
cure, is one of the signs of modern times. 
There is plenty of hobby-riding, and a little 
too much of the mere airing of crotchets, in the 
Social Science Congress, as there is in kindred 
assemblies; but these things are only the 
inevitable weakness of a a strong 
in the wisdom and ence which prac- 
tical labour for the L. society can give. 
Many of these men and women are — 


in their particular way. They are doi 
ey 
are at work in their several spheres—here find- 


society what scientific men do for science. 


ing out how best to deal with criminals; there 
showing how to gather children into 
school; one is doing some to solve labour 


problems; another in active prosecution of 
sanitary experiments. This is true Social 
Science, even though it may not be in a strict 
sense, scientific in its form. It is the discovery 
not perhaps of the principles on which the per- 
fect state <n can be built u 1 the 
great art world-bottering. so man 
persons should be interested in these studies is 
a matter for sincere congratulation; while in 
every place in which the Social Science Asso- 
ciation —? stimulus is given to all 
efforts for social and sanitary improvement. 
The Social Science Association is a power for 
good among us. : 
One of the most valuable discussions which 
has taken place at Norwich was the 
admirable paper of Mr. J. Oolman, M.P., on 
local taxation. Mr. Colman is one of the newer 
members of Parliament to whom the Liberal 
arty of the future may look for efficient help. 
His paper showed a serious and earnest study 
of one of the most difficult questions of legisla 
tion. If we cannot al er agree with his 


conclusions, and think that there are a 
w Mr. 


oints in local taxation reform 

olman did not bring within his survey, we 
none the less appreciate the clearness of state- 
ment and view which his exhibited. The 
whole question will have dealt with soon; 
it is among the unredeemed pledges of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Goverument, and there is a 
belief that in the ordinary course of things it 
would come up next year for full consideration 
and review. As Mr. Dudley Baxter pointed 
out, local taxation is mixed up with local 
Government, and Mr. Oolman very forcibly 
stated that the enlargement of urban 
areas, especially those of urban unions, 
is one of the essential conditions of 
any effectual dealing with the question. Mr. 
Colman appreciates the arguments one 1 
national poor-rate, though he urged the 
permanent poor—that is those who are not 
able-bodied—should be supported from the 
national exchequer. He advocated the 
transfer of for pauper lunatics, educa- 
tion, and the police, in great part, at least, from 
localities to the nation. Now it seems to us 
that this whole tendency to supplant local 
Government by the general Government is a 
mistake. No doubt local bodies in such matters 
as health and the administration of justice, need 
looking after, but Mr. Colman forcibly illus- 
trated the evil of central interference by the 
case of the Norwich Lunatic Asylum, which 
they had been compelled to enlarge and rebuild 
when the old one was proved to be sufficient 
for all p . The more natural course is 
that suggested by the report Mr. Goschen 
gave last year of the chaos of areas, authori- 
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ties, and rates, of which our local Government 
consists. We have, as Mr. Dudley Baxter said, 
set up a new authority, created a new consti- 
tution for every new ‘need; and almost for 
every new Act w ich required machinery for its 
administration. The obvious course, therefore, 
in any reform is to begin with consolida- 
tion. A curious Whig jealousy of local 
governing bodies has caused a process 
of hashing to go on. We have chopped them 
up into little bits and got a swarm of them. 
Reform of the system should begin by reversing 
it, and rolling half-a-dozen separate bodies into 
one. Why should not town councils be the 
governing bodies in pry on for all local pur- 
poses P Why should not the counties also have 
presentative institutions somewhat similar in 
p< — P These bodies alone should levy rates 
and expend the money so levied. When this 
change has been accomplished, Mr. Colman’s 
other recommendation might have some favour- 
able consideration; not that of a local income- 
tax, since income cannot be localised, and a man 
who lives half the year in London and half in 
the country must either be taxed twice over, or 
no end of minute negotiations must go on be- 
tween the local authorities as to the fair division 
of the spoil taken from him. The scheme of 
ame ver certain local taxes, such as the 
house „and even the assessed taxes, has 
already been sanctioned in principle by Mr. 
Goschen’s proposal to give up the house tax 
to local bodies in relief of local taxation. Some 
such scheme is probably the only way in which 
* roperty can be brought under the 
urden of local charges. 


We have dwelt mainly on this important dis- 
cussion, because local government and taxa- 
tion is one of the — rising questions of the 
time, and its tment at the Congress 
illustrates very strongly the true value of this 
unofficial Parliament. Such debates prepare 
the way for legislation. We regret that Mr. 
Oolman’s hint as to the due division of rates 
between owner and occupier was not further 
developed. The point is one of great interest 


and — 0 though it seems to be the policy 
of Captain Oraigie’s Taxation Committee 


to pass it over. In any Parliamentary dis- 
— of this Lane. gue ay 1 8e A 
e a very prominen . pa 
Mr. Howard, M.P., — another of fia bee 
ing questions of the near future. Mr. Heron’s 
2 testimony to the admirable working 
of the Irish Land Act indicates a line of argu- 
ment which must tell with tremendous effect 
when such subjects as security for the tenant’s 
capital and improvements come up for debate. 
R s address in the Hconomy and 
Trade Section was an admirable and reassuring 
account of our industrial state and prospects ; 
while the discussion which took place in the 
section over which Professor Hodgson so abl 
presided, must be felt to have contribute 
something to oo enlightenment. Miss 
Carpenter’s eme for bringing under 
constant instruction the children of the 
v or, is one of those which can perhaps 
be better carried out by philanthropic persons 
like herself than adopted universally. The 
natural objection to any system which connects 
feeding and clothing with school teaching is its 
tendency to pauperise. It may, however, be 
argued that ragged children must be clothed if 
they are to be thoroughly civilised, and that 
Miss Carpenter’s proposal involves the contribu- 
tion of the parent towards the keep of the 
children. The discussion of all these matters 
must result in considerable enlightenment of 
public opinion. This is, indeed, the function 
which the Social Science Association discharges. 
Even the brief accounts of its discussions which 
the cheap daily papers have given spread far 
and wide a knowledge of the problems which 
lie before us, and to see and understand the 
difficulty to be met is the most effective pre- 
7 for the legislation which is to deal 
with it. 


— — 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AND HOTELS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


The American railway system possesses some 
manifest advantages over the one pursued in Eng- 
land. At home an unwritten but stern maxim obtains 
with railway magnates that the public exists for 
them, which is like the old Stuart fiction that the 
nation existed fon one man. In America the con- 
trary rule obtains, and hence railway officials do 
not presume to make the travelling public wait 
upon their convenience or caprice. An incidental 
illustration of this was furnished by a remark made 
by a leading citizen of Boston, in reply to a state- 
ment that street cars would not be allowed to pass 
through such crowded thoroughfares in England as 
Tremont-street and Washington-street are in 
Boston. With a look of surprise, the gentleman 


said, We have them just where they are most 


needed, and private necessity must bend to public 
convenience!” For the same reason these street 
cars run all night at intervals of about an hour, in 
New York, Boston, and other great centres of 
population. So on the railways, which are re- 
garded as a part of the general system of locomo- 
tion. Everything is done to encourage and facili- 
tate traffic. The absurd and vexatious rules and 
restrictions so familiar in England are unknown 
here, and when spoken of, excite surprise and ridi- 
cule, Tickets are not sold at a low and small 
aperture in the railway-station, opened only ten 
minutes before the time ; and around which a crowd 
of persons have to wait and struggle as they best 
can. The ticket-offices are much larger than any 
in England, and tickets may be purchased at any 
time, and at offices in the towns, as well as at the 
principal hotels. When once issued, they are 
„good till used,” and the journey may be broken 
and resumed at various points, almost at pleasure. 
All that needs to be done is to tell the conductor or 
guard of the train, when he comes round for the 
tickets, that you wish to stop at a certain place 
short of the ultimate journey, and he either takes 
a coupon or makes some hieroglyphics on the back 
of the ticket, which may then be used to-morrow, 
next week, next year, or at any time, The usual 
charge per mile is about three cents, which, at the 
present rate of exchange, is a fraction under one 
penny and a third sterling. Until lately, there was 
but one class. Now, however, on most of the great 
trunk lines ‘‘ drawing-room cars” are to be found, 
the charge for which is about a cent per mile in ad- 
dition. These carriages are luxuriously carpeted, 
and fitted up with lounging seats. They are far 
more comfortable than the English first-class, at 
about two-thirds of the cost. There are also sleep- 
ing-cars attached to the night trains, where it is 
possible to find repose after a little practice, and as 
soon as the noise and motion of the train become 
familiar. These cars are divided, longitudinally by 
a passage, on each side of which are seven or eight 
compartments, handsomely stuffed with velvet 
plush, and each seating four, vis-d-vis. The seats 
draw out and form a couch, upon which a thick hair 
mattress is laid, with sheets and pillows and a warm 
rug. A false roof is then let down as a shelf, form- 
ing another berth above the lower one. Curtains 
are drawn, the lights are shaded, and the travellers 
are left until the morning. When they awake they 
find their boots blacked, and washing apparatus 
provided. Compared with a journey on an English 
line, as from London to Edinburgh or to Plymouth, 
this is an absolute laxury. It is to be hoped that 
the example set by the Midland Railway Company 
in England, in introducing Pullman’s sleeping cars, 
will be generally followed on all the great trunk 
lines. 

Another characteristic of the American lines 
might be introduced with advantage into England. 
The carriages are in every way more spacious and 
more comfortable. They are usually about fifty 
feet long, mounted on eight wheels, and are 
eight or nine feet high. A passage runs down 
the entire length, and the seats are ranged on each 
side, They can be made to face either way, the 
iron supports on which they rest turning on hinges. 
On each side of the carriage, and between every 
seat, there is a window, made to slide up and down 
with a spring, and furnished with sun-blinds made 
of narrow wooden laths, such as are found on all 
the house windows throughout the country. The 
seats are stuffed and covered with green or crimson 
velvet pile. The centre of the roof is twelve or 
fifteen inches higher than the sides, forming a kind 
of clerestory, in which are narrow swivel windows, 
and gratings for ventilation. The roof is usually 
stencilled in various colours and with considerable 
taste. In winter, the cars are warmed by means of 
steam pipes, and at night they are lit by means of 
elegant lamps suspended from the roof, but out of 
risk of contact with the passengers’ heads. A plat- 
form connects one car with another, and thus it is 
possible to traverse the entire length of the train 
while it is in motion. This occasions much dis- 
turbance, for restless persons are continually passing 
in and out, violently slamming the doors behind 
them. The Swiss method is preferable; each car 
being locked at one end by the conductor. Smoking 
cars are provided, and the rule is rigidly enforced 
as to smoking being prohibited in other parts of the 
train. Were it not for the everlasting expectora- 
tion, the social arrangements for travelling would 
be perfect, but this universal spitting is disgusting 
and vile in the extreme. I had recently to wait an 
hour at a station, to connect with another train, 
and the day being wet I was doomed to occupy a 
room where seven men were seated in a line, all 


stations. 


| spitting two or three times a minute, and each 
endeavouring to spit the farthest. Hence one 
understands the need for the printed notices in 
public buildings, Do not spit on the floor”; yet 
this filthy habit obtains, though the floor be marble 
or richly carpeted. While in the mood for criticism 
it may as well be said that a primitive simplicity 
obtains to a large extent in the construction of the 
lines (or ‘‘ tracks,” as they are called) and of the 
Some of the largest companies, doing the 
greatest traffic, do not trouble to enclose their rails 
with fences, or if so, they are of the rudest and 
most elementary character. The stations, excepting 
the termini, are merely a few planks laid down, 
and a rough wooden shed. All persons 
have access, and they stroll on to the rails, 
and stand about between trains in free and 
easy fashion, being left to take care of them- 
selves. This is peculiarly the case where, as often 
happens, even in large cities, there are level 
crossings, over crowded streets. Foot-passengers 
are simply desired, by means of a printed notice, 
to look out for the cars,” and as each engine 
is provided with a huge bell which is rung on the 
approach to a station or a crossing, only the deaf 
are likely to be unwarned. The engines are pon- 
derous, and run on sixteen wheels, four of which 
are driving-wheels, the others, like those of the 
cars being smaller than in England. The routes 
taken are mostly by the valleys, thus avoiding 
great and costly engineering works. Occasionally 
some blasting is required, but as arule, the track 
consists of rough sleepers laid upon the ground. 
Hence the average speed is less than in England, 
but then, punctuality is far better observed. 
Alterations are made only twice a-year, and the 
official guide is much more easy to be understood 
than any of the English time-tables. 

The system of checking baggage in this country 
may be pronounced perfect. After having pro- 
cured a ticket you proceed to the baggage-room at 
the depot, as railway-stations are here designated, 
and your luggage can be booked to any sta- 
tion within the lil its covered by the ticket. No 
further trouble need then be taken, for the packages 
are sure to be cared for until duly claimed by the 
production of the brass check given for each, a 
corresponding check, bearing the number of the 
article and the name of the station being strapped 
to each. The company ther becomes responsible. 
There are no hideous labels plastered all over the 
luggage, no ridiculous rules about the owners 
being obliged to see it placed in the train, no frantic 
rushings hither and thither at junctions, or at the 
ultimate stopping-place to claim the luggage out of 
an indiscriminate heap, no fees to porters, and no 
twopence for each article left at a cloak-room. The 
baggage is taken where directed, and left there till 
claimed, either personally or by the hotel porter, or 
by an agent of one of the carrying companies. This 
is a great advantage to a traveller who wishes to 
stay at several places en route as his ticket permits, 
for his heavy articles can be sent on wherever 
desired, and a light valise or bag can accompany 
himself, and even such small impedimenta can await 
him while he makes detours of a few hours here 
and there. After several thousands of miles of 
travel in the United States, and in contrast with 
years of travel in England, I can add my emphatic 
testimony to that of many others whom I have 
met, in favour of the baggage system in vogue 
here. 

It is impossible, also, not to be struck with the 
absence of fees and of touters. The public build- 
ings are open to inspection, merely on signing a 
book. Always excepting New York, which is not 
a typical American city, there is an absence of 
loafers and idlers, such as are to be found in every 
English district, especially at show places, ready 
to pocket a few pence for no particular service. 
Here, people have enough to do. All who will 
work can find it. The streams of immigration are 
readily absorbed, and the cry for more labour in- 
creases. A skilled mechanic, or a practical farmer, 
who is not afraid of work and who is willing to 
rough it for a year or two, is sure to succeed and 
to win a competence, particularly if having several 
sons and daughters. In the case of the farmer, a 
little capital would help him sooner to purchase a 
farm of rich virgin soil in the West, at a few 
shillings an acre, and to procure the necessary 
stock. But as labourers, ten thousand of your 
rural starvelings could readily find employment 
here, and they would be able to subsist in a manner 
undreamed of by their class in England. Even the 
rapid glimpses which I have been able to take of 
the West, as far as Illinois, convince me of the 
marvellously prolific nature of the soil. At Chicago, 
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now selling at what is equivalent to 9}d. per 


bushel ; wheat-flour at 5s. 6d. ; and Indian corn, 
of which enormous quantities are consumed, both 
green and ripe, at 6}d. per bushel. Indeed, every 
English visitor has to experience new sensations in 
the way of food, so profuse and varied are the 
fruits and vegetables presented to his taste. When 
I was in Boston last week, large ripe peaches were 
being sold at IId. a dozen, and other fruits in pro- 
portion. They are always to be found on the 
breakfast and dinner tables of the hotels, with 
tomatos, a dozen kinds of bread, and fish and flesh 
in perplexing variety. Some persons {complain of 
the cost of hotel living. These would complain 
wherever they happen to be. Of course, on the 
regular tourist track, whether in England, Scot- 
land, on the Continent, or in America, prices are 
sure to be higher than on the by-ways. Then, if 
the traveller visits hotels corresponding to the 
Westminster Palace, or the Charing Cross or the 
Albemarle-street hotels, he must expect to pay a 
high figure. There are houses in New York 
where he would be charged, d la carte, some 
twelve or fifteen dollars a-day ; but again it must 
be said that New York is not typical. In Boston, 
Albany, Utica, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and many 
other places which I have visited, there has been 
first-class accommodation for an equivalent of 
12s. 6d. ; and somewhat. less of style, though as 
much of comfort and of cookery, for 9s. This is in- 
clusive of everything; the farce of ‘attendance 
charged in the bill” being unknown, the one price 
of three dollars fifty cents, or of two dollars fifty 
cents per diem, being made atrictly to comprise 
everything. Nor do the waiters expect any fees. 
They receive their regular wages of the hotel- 
keepers, and there is an end of the matter so far as 
the guests are concerned. Before the war, the 
prices of all commodities were much lower, and 
there is a general opinion that the old state of things 
will soon recur. Certainly the productive powers 
of this wonderful country are practically inexhaust- 
ible, and there are not nearly so many mere con- 
sumers and distributors in proportion to the actual 
producers, as there are in England. Another col- 
lateral advantage of the hotel system in the United 
States is that guests are left entirely free in the 
matter of wine and beer. The proprietors charge a 
fair price for board and lodging, instead of seeking 
to cover a loss or add to meagre profit on these 
articles by a compulsory use of liquors for which 
full rates are exacted. The extortionate charges of 
British landlords for private rooms, wax candles, and 
other extras, are here unknown. Ladies, even 
if alone, can frequent any respectable hotel, sure of 
finding courteous treatment. A drawing-room is 
provided for their use, and it is customary for meals 
to be taken in the public dining-room at stated 
hours. The bedrooms also are usually spacious, 
lofty, carpeted all over, and furnished with a table 
suitable for writing, and with lounging chairs and 
couches. In all the better class of hotels there are 
telegraph-stations, a letter-box, a railway-ticket 
office, a barber’s shop, gentlemen’s outfitter, and 
other appliances; so that the traveller’s require- 
ments can be readily supplied. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.—MR. 
RICHARD, M.P., AT THE HAGUE. 


Mr. poe | Richard, M.P., as the representative 
of the English Peace Society, is now on a visit to 
the continent, endeavouring to induce the members 
of foreign legislatures to follow his recent ‘example 
in bringing the question of international arbitration 
before the parliaments and courts of Europe. He 
left London about a week ago, and, after a brief 
visit to ayer tr where M. Couvreur intends to 
bring the subject before the Chamber, proceeded to 
the Hague. The Dutch newspapers contain 
detailed accounts of the reception there given to 
Mr. Richard, which must have been very gratifying 
to him. He was first invited to a public meeti 
in the Freemasons’ Hall, a room tastefully deco 
for the occasion, which was filled with a respectable 
assembly, among whom were Heer Van Eck 
(member of the Dutch Parliament) and Heer J. M. 
Jolles (ex-Minister of Justice), members of Parlia- 
ment; Heer Bredius, Heer Jokbloet, and Heer 
Deynoot, member of the Dutch Legislature ; Heer 
Bachiene, Councillor of State; the Baron von der 
Heims, and His Excellency the United States 
Ambassador. At the upper end of the hall, above 
the tribune, was hung a portrait of Mr. Richard, 
encircled with a laurel wreath, with the motto 
„Peace on Earth and the date of the late motion 
in the English House of Commons —“ July 8, 1873.” 
The British and Dutch flags were mingled round the 
hall, and a choir of singers commenced the evening’s 

proceedings by singing „God Save the Queen, 
ollowed by the Dutch National Anthem. Herr van 
Eck then took the chair, and in his address wel- 
comed Mr. Richard to Holland, conveying the 
warm congratulations of the meeting on the success 


of his motion and ing him for his long services 
in the cause of weed and humanity. Mr, Richard 
then spoke for about half-an-hour on the importance 
of efforts to reduce the crushing armaments of 
Europe and to introduce into international relations 
a clearer recognition of fixed and definite principles 
of international law, which might thus tend to pre- 
vent the very origin of at least gome classes of con- 
flicts. Herr Bachiene then proposed for the 
acceptance of the meeting a series of resolutions, 
which were carried with enthusiasm. They 
were as gg 3 2 W thanks of this 
meeti presen r. Richard, 
—— of the British Parliament, for his presence 
and he and that a ‘rs tation be offered him 
in grateful recognition of his services in the cause 
of universal and the general civilisation of 
mankind.” That this meeting earnestly hopes 
that the motion carried by Mr. Richard in the 
British House of Commons on July 8 last, may 
before long be followed by some action on the 

of the British Government, and that such proposals 
from England may be favourably received by the 
Government of the Netherlands, and in other coun- 
tries also.” 3. That this meeting desires that Mr. 
Richard’s endeavours in the cause of peace and 
civilisation may be crowned with success, and that 
his present journey on the Continent may be pro- 
ductive of much good, and induce the re ta- 
tives of the people in other natiors to follow his 
example.” Resolutions were also ere in refer - 
ence to the exertions on behalf of peace and the 
codification of International Law being made by Mr. 
David orm Field and the Rev. James B. Miles, 
of the United States, M. Frederick Passy, of France, 
and M. Jacquemyns and M. Visschers, of Belgium. 
All the resolutions having been adopted, the chair- 
man presented Mr. Richard with a beautifully 
illuminated diploma and album of the portraits of 
his Dutch friends. The next day Mr. Richard was 
entertained at a banquet given by his admirers, at 
the conclusion of which two members of the Dutch 
Legislature—Heer van Eck and Heer Bredius— 
pl themselves to bring the question of arbitra- 
tion before that body at the earliest shitable oppor- 
tunity. Mr. David Dudley Field, of New York, 
and other gentlemen followed with addresses on 
eo Concord. Mr. Richard has gone on 
to in. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 


The seventeenth annual congress of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
commenced on Wednesday, in St. Andrew’s Hall 
Norwich. The retiring president, Lord Napier an 
Ettrick, took the chair, and introduced his suc- 
cessor, Lord Houghton, whose rising was received 
with considerable applause. The noble President 
commenced his address, which was, to use his own 
words, a plain statement of the legislative measures 
of the past year, which affected the jurisprudence 
and the intellectual growth and material welfare of 
the British nation. His lordship first referred to 
the San Juan and Alabama arbitrations, and 
thought it was doubtful whether the general cause 
of international arbitration had gained by the i ye 
ceedings of the Geneva tribunal. With regard to 
the High Court of Judicature Act, it remained to 
be seen whether the fusion of law and equity would 
result satisfactorily. The 2 of the 
railway tribunal was probably due to the proposed 

amation of the London and North-Western 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways. The 
purchase of the n by the State had been 
2 with considerable fervour, and it was not 
li ng 4 that the question would be allowed to rest. 
His lordship pointed out the alleged advan of 
the acquisition of the railways by the State, and the 
obstacles in the way of such a measure, and said 
this country had an unrivalled network of railway 
accommodation. With regard to sanitary reform, the 


loss of the measure introduced by Mr. Powell and 
Sir Charles Adderley was much to The 
reports sent to the Home Office on the working of the 


Licensing Act all agreed that the general tranquillity 
was improved, but there was little or no evidence of a 
diminution of intoxication. There was no doubt that 
the advocacy of the Permissive Bill had given co- 
hesion and prominence to the publicans’ interest. 
A national love for strong drink was a characteristic 
of the nobler and more energetic populations of the 
world. The private execution of criminals had, as 
far as the statistics showed, brought about no dimi- 
nution of crime. Speaking next on the Elementa 
Education Act, Lord , said that the 
monopoly of the instruction in the hands of the 
Church of Rome did not prevent the Reformation, 
and that in our own time an 4 attempt 
to keep the future mind of . d within hard 
dogmatic limits, either religious or speculative, 
would utterly fail in its object. With regard to 
the work of the Endowed Schools Commissioners, 
the want of a little more consideration for local 
interests and traditi sentiments had blinded 
the public to the great good effected. After touch- 
ing on other subjects, as university endowments, 
competitive examinations, co-operation in trade and 
in agriculture, socialism, communism, and property 
in land ; Lord Houghton finished with a tribute to 
the memories of Sir John Bowring and Mr. Mill, 
and with an expression of esteem and friendship for 
Miss Martineau. A vote of thanks to his lo ip 
was passed at the close of his address. 

The proceedings of Thursday commenced with 
the ad of Mr. G. W. Hastings, president of 


the council, in St. Andrew’s Hall, on prison disci- 


pline. With regard to the question of industrial 


— — 


likely to 


— — 
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labour in prisons, Mr. Hastings declared himself 
strongly in favour of the s except in special. 
cases, and added that he should like to see attached 
to each prison, as was already the case in Wake- 
field, an industrial home, in which disch pri- 
soners could earn their own living until they could 
obtain more permanent employment. 
In the — 1 1 of Crime Section, Mr. O'Malley 

Q.C., Recorder of Norwich, introduced the special 

uestions which are to be put down for discussion. 
Having given a history of, and pronounced an 
eulogium on, the administration of the law in 
qu sessions and petty sessions, Mr. O'Malley 
pronounced in favour of the appointment, with cer- 
tain restrictions, of public prosecutors. He advo- 


cated the adoption of a system of emigration, which 
would enable persons on leaving prison to start life 


afresh, not in this country, but in a distant land, 
where their misdeeds would not be so well known 
to the community. 

In the Department of Economy and Trade, 2 
sided over by Mr. T. Brassey, M. P., Mr. R. Hamilton 
road oper on the question, What should be the 
general relations of employers and — an both 
trading and I ; and are industrial partner - 
ships advisable? The r and the general t n> 
of the discussion which followed were strongly in 
favour of the establishment of industrial partner- 
ships as the best means of adjusting the existin 
differences and difficulties between capital an 


In the Education Department, Miss Jex-Blake 
read a paper on the Medical Education of Women.“ 
She argued that a considerable demand for the 
medical services of women exists, and that if the 
were to enter the profession they ought, for their 
own sakes, and for the of the community, to 
do sofon exactly equal terms with men. The 
paper elicited an interesting discussion. 

bn Friday Mr. Joseph Brown, Q.C., gave an 
animated address on Law Reform in St. Andrew's 
Hall. He hada fling, which his listeners heartily 
appreciated, at the black - letter lawyers, the men 
of peolaneas folios, musty rolls of 1 and 
Norman - French jargon.” He argued strongly in 
favour of the complete fusion of law and equity, 
and prophesied the day when all cases should be 
decided by one proceeding in one court, at the 
price of one bill of costs.” Speaking of the ano- 
malies of legal process, he illustrated the fallacy of 
the two modes of taking evidence by a reference to 
the Tichborne case. e need of a public pro- 
secutor was pointed out, especially in reference to 
those giant frauds in which hundreds of thousands 
of pounds are netted by knaves as the result of what 
are no better than cunningly.contrived robberies. 
Private individuals cannot afford the labour and 
expense involved in these prosecutions. The British 
Bank prosecution cost 20.000/., and its enormous 
difficulties fairly frightened the Home Office, who 
were only kept up to the mark by the energy and 
public spirit of Lord Westbury. It would seem as 
though the law pursued and punished the petty 
rogues, and Jet off the major * „Hike a 
cowardly policeman, who takes up the naughty boy, 
but lets alone the able-bodied villain.” Mr. Brown 
had a great deal to say — the anomalies of the 
existing trial by jury, and hopes that posterity will 
be grateful to this age for giving them a Code 
Victoria. Lord Houghton, who moved a vote of 
thanks for the address, took occasion to dissent 
from many of its positions. He thought that trial 
by jury was ingrained in the English mind, and, 
with all its weaknesses, secured a larger and readier 
submission to law in this nation than exists in any 
other II 1 . meyer’ (to 1 bes woe foe 

ment logi inted) wou ollow a 
5 distrost 0 ‘the. administration of endes 
throughout the country. 3 

Relative to the proceedings in the Victoria Hall, 
where the ladies were prominent and the subject 
was education, the Daily News arn, gS be 
—‘‘ Four ladies contributed papers—Mrs. William 
Grey, Mics Dorothea Beale (whose paper was read 
by Miss Sheriff, a sister of Mrs. Grey), Miss 

ubbard and Miss Coates. I wish Mrs. Grey's 
valuable paper on Lectures and Classes for Women 
had been more clearly heard. Mrs. Grey advocates 
the system of mixed classes of young men and 
women, contending that the mingling of the sexes 
in this opportunity of intellectual association is 

roductive of purity in their mutual 
* to infuse a higher tone of respect and 
2 feeling into their intercourse. This view, 
owever, was combated by Miss Mary Carpenter. 
Dr. Augustus Jessop, the headmaster ef the 
grammar-school once presided over by Dr. Parr 
ventured to express his opinion that ladies required 
no higher education than that which the perueal of 
the newspapers could ere them, which brought out 
a cutting and powerful reply from Miss Jex Blake. 
Though the ladies predominated in the Education 
Section, it was not the only one in which 7 took 
part as interested and attentive hearers. I did not 
see any ladies in the Health Section ; but several 
were present in the Section of Economy and Trade. 
Mr. Colman’s paper on the principles of local taxa- 
tion was highly spoken of on all hands. Norwich 
may be congratulated on possessing so clear-headed 
an economist as its representative in Parliament.“ 

In the evening there was a working men's meet - 
ing in St. Andrew’s Hall, which was well filled. 
The chair was occupied by the Sheriff of Norwich, 
in the absence of the Mayor. The first speaker 
was Lord Houghton, who contended that English- 
men had risen to their — exalted position 
through the maintenance of order and liberty, prin- 


ciples which were intimately bound up with it, and 


relations, 
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by which, indeed, social science had been de- 
veloped. The Lord Bishop of the diocese followed 

n & brief speech, and was succeeded by Lord 

Napier and Ettrick, the topic of whose address 
was the essential importance of an immediate im- 
provement being effected in the houses occupied by 
the working classes. The Hon. Dudley Field con- 
trasted the positions and the characters of American 
and English working men. Both were free, both 
loved order, both desired 1 4 and both, if 
straitened at home, had ample fields to which to 
emigrate. The working men of England were, 
however, more thorough than those of America, 
but the latter had greater 1 Referring 
to the Geneva arbitration, Mr. Field said he re- 
garded the action of this country in e 
the award, as conferring far more honour upon it than 
the most celebrated victory ever gained in its 
annals, Mr. G. W. Hastings, Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
M.P., Mr. Heron, M.P., Professor Hodgson, and 
Mr. Geo. Godwin were amongst the other speakers, 

At Saturday’s sitting of ‘the Social Science Con- 
gress, Professor W. B. Hodgson, President of the 
Department of Education, delivered his address at 
the general meeting of members in St. Andrew’s 
Hall. His main purpose was to indicate certain 
respects in which the course of recent and passing 
events seemed to be 1 bringing our schemes 
more and more into 
education and certain other respects in which for 
that end improvement was to be desired. On the 
whole, in spite of much that was discouraging, he 
viewed our progress hopefully. 

In the Repression of Crime Section the question 
of prison industry, as the foundation of discipline 
and of thy,reformation of criminals, was introduced 
by Dr. F. J. Mouat, late Inspector-General of 
Prisons in Bengal. His view was that the only 
sound basis of prison discipline and the reformation 
of criminals was prison industry, rightly applied, 
properly and humanely directed, and as remunera- 
tive as possible in itscharacter. Mr, Pierce, Secre- 
tary of the Board of State Charities in Massachu- 
setts, said that in American prisons there was no 
such thing as simply punitive labour. In all the 
prisons where there was a sufficient number of 
prisoners, the labour was remunerative in its cha- 
racter. Mr. Rupert Kettle gave some interesting 
details of the working of the Staffordshire 
Prisoners’ Aid Societies, the operation of which had 
had the effect of reducing the number of recommit- 
tals from twenty-nine per cent. to four per cent. 
Miss Carpenter said her own experience in foreign 
prisons had convinced her of the importance of in- 
dustrial labours as a means of prison discipline. 
Mr. Barwick Baker, while ing generally as to 
the value of industrial employment, did not think 
it would be useful in the case of persons who had 
received short sentences, a practice which was now 
coming very much into use. 

„Church Patronage, its Historical, Legal, and 
Social Aspects,” and the Marriage Laws,” were 
the items of social science to which attention was 


directed in the Jurisprudence Section. In t 
to the former, introduced by Dr. Waddilove, there 
was a general feeling that the sale of next presen- 


tations should be prohibited, and some speakers 
expressed their opinion that the le must have 
some voice in Church matters if the Church of Eng- 
land was to be maintained in her present position. 
Dr. Ace’s paper on marriage advocated a general 
marriage law for the three kingdoms, admitting the 
peculiarities of each, but securing for all the cer- 
tainty of a valid and indisputable marriage, for the 
legitimacy and peace of families, and for the main- 
tenance of the rights and preservation of the pro- 
perty of the married pair. Dr. Waddilove thought 
the whole difficulty might be met as in France and 
Portugal, where marriages were contracted sacra- 
mentally by the parties going first to the mayoralt 
and contracting a civil marriage, which was bind- 
ing in all respects, and then going to a place of 
worship, where the religious ceremony might be 
erformed, Papers by Sir T. Fowell n and 
Ir. N. H. Blake Humfrey, on the ‘‘ Co-existence 
of school boards and voluntary schools,” were pre- 
ared for the Education Department. To the 

ealth Section were relegated the questions of “A 
constant water supply,” The systematisation of 
the reports of medical officers of health with a view 
of making them comparable with one another,“ and 
The defilement of air by volatile vapours.” 

At one o'clock, a lunch, consisting of Australian 
meats, was served in St. Andrew’s Hall to a con- 
siderable company of ladies and gentlemen, pre- 
sided over by the Sheriff of Norwich. Amon 
those who partook of the collation were Lo 
Houghton, Lord Napier and Ettrick, the presi- 
dents of sections, &c. The quality of the meats 
appeared to be very generally 8 At two 
o clock Lord Houghton delivered the prizes to the 
competitors at the Cambridge local examination. 
This was succeeded by a conference on the higher 
r of women, Sir Willoughby Jones pre- 
siding. a 


A LiBELLous Errrarn.— The Guardian states 
that an extraordinary case is coming before the 
Wells Cousistory Court. The notice has already 
been drawn by one of the proctors at Wells. Pro- 
ceedings have been taken against a widow by her 
brother-in-law for the following epitaph, just 
erected at Dulverton, over her late * — — | 

To the memory of, &e, 
N Nen by his doctor, f 

Treated cruel by his nurse, 
His brother rubbed his widow, 

Which makes it all the wort e. 


armony with the high ideal of 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


Huutu.—Mr. E. J. Reed, C. B., late Constructor 
of the Admiralty, has consented to stand in the 
Liberal interest in opposition to Colonel Pease. In 
his address he says he should not like to pledge 
himself to vote either inst an Opposition 
Government or to vote for Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment on all occasions, but he should be perfectly 
pre to give a general support to his Admini- 
stration, which he should be very sorry to see 
thrown over for any but very good reasons. With 
regard to the questions that had to be considered 
at the present time, he thought the knottiest was 
that which referred to the 25th clause. In his 
Opinion, that clause was working in a way it was 
never intended it should work, by giving an unex- 
pected power to the Church. It was putting in the 
power of the State to do that which it was an 
understood thing in the country could not be done, 
viz. : that the aid of the State in any form should 
not be used for the support of sectarian views. 
There was no doubt about the fact that under the 
25th clause money raised by the authority of the 
State was largely applied to sectarian education, 
and in this respect the Nonconformists of the 
country had a very serious practical grievance. 
The Nonconformist party did not wish chil- 
dren to remain as heat ens, but they wished 
to give them those accepted elements of know- 
ledge, about which nobody quarrelled, and to leave 
all other things to be dealt with by the action of 
the country. With regard to a State Church, he 
might say that although he had not that firm objec- 
tion some people had, still he did not advocate it in 
civilised societies. In communities like ours he 
objected to a State Church, because it introduced 
into religion, which should be a source of peace and 
good feeling amongst the people, an element of 
rivalry and jealousy, and therefore operated against 
the very spirit of religion, Then, again, there 
were things in our State Church that were truly 
shameful, He believed that our Established 
Church, instead of being the type of the most pro- 
gressive things in the community, presented the 
worst anomalies of life. Indeed, the aspect of our 
State Church was a reproach to our civilisation, 
which was all the more vated by the question 
being a religious one. r. Reed is opposed to the 
income-tax and to legislation against drunkenness. 
On Monday he addressed some 3,000 persons in 
Hengler’s Cirque, and a resolution in his favour was 
unanimously carried. Lieut.-Colonel Longley has 
arrived at Hull, and it is understood that he will 
appear before the electors as a Liberal and Permis- 
sive Bill candidate, 


TaunTon.—The election for this borough occa- 
sions much excitement. On Friday the Solicitor- 
General (Mr. James) gave another address, which 
was enthusiastically received. On Monday also he 
addressed a meeting, and expressed his confidence 
of re-election unless corrupt practices were used. 
A vote —— * the learned gentleman's Par- 
liamentary candidature and Pledging the meeti 
to his return, was unanimously passed. Individu 
promises of support were given by many voters 
after the meeting, and upon his departure the 
learned gentleman was most enthusiastically 
cheered, The writ has not yet been received, but 
it is believed that the nomination will take place 
on Saturday and the 2. on Monday. Amongst 
those who have been at Taunton to assist Sir A. 
Slade are Mr. C. Bentinck, M. P., Colonel Hood, 
and Mr. Gorst, the Carlton Club agent. In refe- 
rence to his having spqken approvingly of Mr. 
1 -ede nae a at the — of * Somerset 

n tio ssociation, the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 
of Chaka, says in the Daily News :— 

Having a very sincere admiration of Mr. James's 
brilliant abilities, high political character, and manl 
independence, and especially remembering with = 
tude his eloquent and scathing exposure of Ultramon- 
tane intrigues in the debate on the Galway election, I 
should have no hesitation in giving his candidature 
something more than a mere approval, as I ventured to 
say in the few remarks which, as I happened to be pre- 
sent for rl ak sh at the meeting of the Somer- 
set Association, I was asked to make on the political 

ition of Nonconformists. 1 felt it necessary to add, 
cwever, that Mr. James, having accepted office, could 
not be regarded as an independent member ; that he 
appealed to the constituency not simply for a verdict on 
his own behalf, but also in favour of the Ministry in 
which he has consented to serve ; and that, had matters 
stood as they did three months ago, it would have been 
impossible for me to support the Solicitor-General, how- 
ever reluctant I might be to withhold my vote from 
Mr. James, and so indirectly to help the very undesi- 
rable Tory rival by whom his seat is contested. But as 
Mr. Bright is now in the Cabinet, and as Mr. James 
has received his well-earned promotion, despite his vote 
against the 25th Clause, I urged that Nonconformists 
should exercise a generous trust and give him their sup- 
part, but with the distinct understanding that it was not 
intended as expressing approval of the retrograde and 
anti-Liberal policy of the Eduvation Act, but in faith 
that a wiser and more consistent course would be 
adopted by the Ministry infuture. I would not have 
— you with this explanation but that I feel it 
important that the position of those Nonconformists 
who have been represented as impracticables should 
not be misunderstood. That we are not so is shown by 
the readiness with which we have responded to any 
overture, or even whisper of an overture, of reconcilia- 
tion from the friends with whom we have fought so 
long, and from whom we could not part without ex- 
treme regret. At the same time it is necessary that it 
should be thoroughly understood that we are contend- 
ing for a great national object—for nothing less than 
the emancipation of our public elementary schools from 
sectarian, or rather priestly, control, and that we 


| cannot sacrifice that even for the sake of party unity. 
**Diseontented Liberals though we be, we have no 
desire to ‘‘ punish our leaders,” but we will not follow 
them when they stray from the paths of Liberalism. 
I only hope, in common with multitudes of others, that 
Mr. Bright’s accession to office may be followed by such 
a change of policy on the part of the Government as 
will convert the present attitude of anxious though 
hopeful suspense into one of hearty and enthusiastic 
confidence, 

Batu.—A manifesto, signed by seventy-five Bath 
teetotallers, has been issued, condemning Mr. 
Thompson’s candidature, on the ground that it is 
opposed by the large majority of that body, and 
calculated to do harm to the. temperance cause. 
Mr. Thompson addressed a meeting on Miss Ash- 
worth’s lawn on Saturday. Mr. Hayter and Mr. 
Forsyth have each held meetings, and been cordiall 
received. If Mr. Thompson should go to the poll, 
Mr. Hayter’s chance of success will be small. 

BIRMINGHAM.— The chairman of the Liberal 
Association has received a communication from Mr. 
Bright, in which he states he has informed the 
Speaker that he has accepted the office of Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and that it is probable 
the announcement of the new election will be made 
in a few days. n right hon. gentleman 
issued his address. Mr. Bright says that the office 
which he has accepted is not a heavy departmentalone, 
or he could not have ventured upon it. He will, how- 
ever, be enabled to take part in the deliberations of 
the Cabinet, and to render services to principles 
which he had often expounded, more important, he 
believed, than any he could render in the House of 
Commons unconnected with the Government. Mr. 
Bright adds that in office he holds the principles 
which he had constantly professed since he Was 
elected for Birmingham sixteen years ago. He 
assures the electors that when he finds himself 
unable to advance those principles and to serve 
them honestly as a Minister he shall abandon a 
os demanding sacrifices which he cannot 


0. 

MalbDox.— It is expected that Mr. G. M. W. 
Sandford will be brought out as a Conservative 
candidate for Maldon on the retirement of Mr. 
Bentall. 

Boston.—Mr. Malcolm and Mr. Collins, the 
sitting members for Boston, will again be brought 
forward by the Conservatives. It is understood 
that Mr. Staniland and Mr. Parry, ex-members 
for the borough, and Mr. I , the sonof a 
former member, will offer themselves as candidates 
in the Liberal interest. 

East CUMBERLAND.—The Liberal party of East 
Cumberland will now bring forward, in conjunction 
with Mr. Howard, the sitting member, Mr, George 
Moore, of White Hall, near ＋ Mr. Hodgson 
will again come forward as the champion of the 
Conservatives, who will also attempt to win for 
their party the second seat with Sir Richard Mus- 
grave, Bart., of Eden Hall, near Penrith. 

SovuTHAMPTON.—lt is said that Mr. Moffat, a 
former candidate, as well as Sir F. Perkins, will 
come forward in the Liberal interest. Mr. Russell 
Gurney will again come forward, and another Con- 
servative. 

ANGLESEY BoroveHs.—Mr. Mo Loyd, Q.C., 
the Liberal candidate for the Anglesey boroughs, 
addressed a meeting of the electors at Holyhead 
on Saturday evening, which was presided over by 
the Rev. W. Loyd, Independent minister. A re- 
solution in favour of Mr. Morgan Loyd was carried 
with enthusiasm. 

IsLE of Wieut.—The Hon. Evelyn Asbley is 
the Liberal candidate for thls county. He says he 
would not vote, under present circumstances, for 
the disestablishment of the English Church. 

Lymineton.—Mr. Cornwallis West, of Ruthin 
Castle, Denbigh, the Radical candidate for this 
borough, says he will support measures having for 
their object perfect 1 

BARNSTA PLR. — Mr. J. Macmillan, of the firm of 
Birch and Co., civil engineers, comes forward as a 
Liberal, and says that as to the dis establishment of 
the English Church, he did not think that the 
question would immediately arise, but when it did 
arise he should oppose it unless the Church became 
aggressive in its tendency, or bore heavily upon 
other denominations. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


COUNTY AND BOROUGH GAOLS. 


The letter on Profitable Prison Labour which 
lately appeared in the Nonconformist, by Mr. 
William Tallack, secretary of the Howard Asso- 
ciation, 5, Bishopsgate Without, E.C., London, has 
elicited amongst other letters an approving commu- 
nication from Mr. John A. Bremner, an active and 
experienced visiting justice of the Manchester City 
Gaol. Mr. Bremner having been requested by the 
council of the Social Science Association to prepare 
a paper for the Norwich Congress on the subject of 
Prison Discipline, Mr. Tallack has addressed to 
him a further letter, pointing out various desiderata 


in the eg er of our county and borough 
gaols. The following portion includes the chief 
points :— 


1. Cumulative Sentences.—First of all, more cumu- 
lative sentences for inveterate misdemeanours are re- 
quired. Whilst prisoners are committed dozens, scores, 
and even hundreds of times in succession to the same 
gaol for sentences of a week, a week, a week, or a 
month, a month, a month—how in the world can these 
be either deterred, or reformed, or taught any useful 
trade? In such cases they have been known to exclaim 
‘‘Oh, I can do that sentence standing on my head.“ 


a2) 


‘done, wit 
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You (Mr. Bremner) and the other magistrates of Man- 
chester, and also the Liverpool bench, have taken an 
exemplary step by your recent memorial to the Home 
Secretary on this question of cumulative sentences. It 
mst, however, be borne in mind that the Home Office 
needs no further urging as to the cumulation of sen- 
tences of penal servitude, The latter, in cases of 
larceny or felony, cumulate too heavily and too fast, 
especially as compared with the shameful leniency still 
generally shown in sentences for shocking offences of 
cruelty to women, children, and dumb animals. 

2. The Prison Act of 1865.—The penal labour clauses 
of the Prison Act of 1865 are too “hard and fast.” 
They should be rendered more elastic ; and more option 
as to the application of — labour should be given to 
the governors and visiting justices. Governors have 
repeatedly said to me, That Act of 1865 ties us up too 
closely and greatly restricts our endeavours to save the 
ratepayers’ pockets by enforcing profitable hard labour 
from vicious and lazy criminals.” There are man 
kinds of work more useful and far more profitable than 
the treadwheel or crank, and which can be rendered 
equally deterrent by means of task-work. The governor 
of an eastern counties’ gaol informed me lately that, in 
his prison, he had long been wanting the services of a 
shoemaker. At length one of this craft was committed. 
But the Prison Act prevented his being put to shoe- 
making until after three months’ imprisonment. The 
governor remarked : If we could at once have put him 
to co ncn I would engage to make the work 
‘penal’ enough to him, by working him twelve hours a 
day for the benefit of the prison and the county. That 
man should have gone out of gaol feeling that . acted 
like an idiot in placing himself in a position to do so 
much involuntary good work gratuitously, and in pay- 
ment for the expenses of his own punishment.” 

3. Untried Prisoners.—The treatment of untried 
prisoners requires some modification, though not to the 
extent recently demanded in some quarters, inasmuch 
as bail can be obtained in a large proportion of the 
cases where ordinary imprisonment oe conviction 
would be specially felt as a hardship. But some im- 
provements are certainly needed; as, for example, 
more facilities for procuring other furniture then 
ordinary cell-fittings, also books and ne rs. More 
time for exercise and greater facilities for unobjection- 
able communication with friends ; also exemption from 
various restrictions as to gas, warmth, occupation, &c., 
which are quite proper for offenders whenjfound guilty. 

4. Uncertainty of Discharge.—The governor of a 
large city gaol informs me that a considerable propor- 
tion of the recommittals occur in consequence of pri- 
soners being met at the prison gate on discharge by old 
associates and false friends, who, in many instances, 
lead them immediately into crime in. Now, if the 
time of discharge could be rendered uncertain (within 
a margin of a few days or so) this evil would be obviated 
in great degree. And further, this uncertainty of dis- 
charge might be made the accompaniment of a most 
important aid to prison discipline by adopting the prin- 
ciple already applied in convict establishments of 
allowing a margin of time to be worked off the sentences 


by the — A and behaviour as 
registered by marks.“ Such a plan, if permitted in 
county and 


rough gaols, would be fraught with good 
in several important direotions. 

5. Aid to — Prisoners. —It “is desirable that 
the excellent example furnished by the governor of 
Wakefleld Gaol and the visiting „ (amongst 
whom Lord * M may especially be mentioned 
should be followed at many other gaols. At Wakefiel 
a temporary industrial home for discharged male and 
female prisoners has for several years been maintained 
in immediate connection with the prison. By thus pro- 
moting the self-help of offenders, both before and after 
discharge, a means of assistance is encouraged which is 
superior in its advantages to merely eleemosynary con- 
tributions. But, at any rate, i might imitate 
the good examples of Coldbath Fields (London) and 
Gloucester prisons, by permitting prisoners to earn and 
accumulate a small fund available on discharge, by 
extra or special work during the time of their imprison- 
ment, | 

6. Separation in Court.—It is of importance that 
prisoners when arraigned for trial, or awaiting exami- 
nation, should be kept entirely separate, and even out 
of sight of one another. Even an hour or two of mutual 
observation may suffice for future ruinous recognitions 
on the part of reprobate criminals. Captain Colville, of 
Bodmin Gaol, has recently procured this absolute sepa- 
ration at the Cornwall Assizes, and also in the gaol 
omnibus, The last-named form of separation has long 
been practised elsewhere. 

7. Voluntary Visitation.—Whilst it is very satisfac- 
tory that in our county and borough gaols the principle 
of separating prisoners from evil companionship is 
generally carried out (in favourable contrast to the de- 
moralising congregation and non-classification at the 
convict establishments), there is urgent need for in- 
creased facilities for the regular visitation of prisoners 
by judicious and humane persons from outside. I would 
be one of the last to undervalue the labours of many 
excellent gaol sper ag but how is it possible for one, 
or even two, chaplains to attend in an effectual degree, 
to the moral wants of 300, 600, 900, or 1,200 prisoners ! 
Why should not the authorities systematically invite, 
under the magisterial control, the unpaid voluntary 
assistance of good men and women in imparting instruc- 
tion, sympathy, and counsel to the prisoners? This is 
excellent results, in some of the American, 
Dutch, and other prisons. It has been permitted to a 
very limited extent in England; but so far as it has 
been tried, there has not been any undesirable effects, as 
from proselytism, but only good has ensued. In Nor- 
folk and Norwich, of all places, the advantages of 
voluntary prison visitation, as associated with the 
honoured names of Sir Fowell Buxton, Sarah Martin, of 
Yarmouth, Elizabeth Fry, Joseph John Gurney, and 
others, ought to be well appreciated and earnestly ad vo- 
cated on the ground of valuable experience. 


—— 


NEvER ScANDALISE.—If you happen to fall into 
company where the talk runs into party-scandal, 
folly, or vice of any kind, you had better pass for 
morose or unsocial among people whose good opinion 
is not worth having, than shock your own con- 
science by joining in conversation;which you must 
disapprove of, 


PT rteruture, 


THE UNKNOWN REGION. * 


The wonderful achievements of Captain 
Hall’s American expedition, and the equally 
wonderful preservation of the crew after the 
captain’s death, have naturally done something 
to stir up publio interest once more in Arctio 
exploration. To read of these much-tried brave 
men and women, separated from their com- 

anions, wandering for days and weeks over 
interminable ice-floes, bating no jot of heart or 
„hope,“ is like listening to some of the tales of 
early English and Dutch adventure in that 
terrible region of snow and ice, when as yet the 
first outlets had been but opened up. Mr. 
Clements Markham does not require any special 
instance of that kind to point his eloquence ; 
but he has told the story with rare grace and 
power, along with many earlier and sadder epi- 
sodes. He has himself done something in Arctic 
adventure, and has the double claim of experi- 
mental knowledge and litorary tact to urge in 
commendation of this volume, if it needed any. 

To show that there are objects in view in 
Arctic exploration beyond the mere gratification 
of curiosity and the passion for daring adven- 
ture—which has from time immemorial possessed 
English seamen and somo besides seamen—we 
will reverse the common order of quotation- 
making, and begin near the end of Mr. Mark- 
ham’s book, where he eloquently urges the 
claims of Arctic exploration to Government 
support, which he does with no little ability 
alike in the interests of commerce, science, and 
humanity. Mr. Markham, after full considera- 
tion of all that can be said in favour of the 
Spitzbergen route and the Behring’s Strait 
route, declares the one to be hopeless and the 
other nearly so; yet he finds himself reinvigorated 
when he turns to the course by Baffin’s Bay and 
Smith Sound. He writes:— * 

“Since the days of Barents (1596), expedition after 
expedition has vainly attempted to make discoveries by 
the Spitsbergen route. The Polar pack, constantly 
drifting south, has hitherto barred all pro in that 
direction, It may be considered,” he adds, 
i that nothing of importance can be achieved by the 
Spitzbergen route in a sailing-vessel, though a steamer 
might force her way through the packed ice. But 
there is every reason to expect that a well-commanded 
expedition will be able to eed to a considerable 
distance up Kennedy Channel and Robeson Strait, and 


so attain a position whence most important discoveries 
could be achieved. 70 


This was, of course, the route adopted by 


reported very favourably of the climate and the 
supply of food-imparting information which 
s to justify this deliverance of Mr. Mark- 

m’s— 

There are good reasons for the conclusion that the 
land, either on the one side or the other of Robeson 
Strait—(Greenland and Grinnell’s Land)—or on both, 
extends far towards the North Pole. The current 
— 1 down the east coast of Greenland has been ob- 
served by Dr. Forchhammer to be composed not of 
Polar water, but of Atlantic water. . « The more 
complete and extensive exploration of the unknown 
area by Smith Sound must achieved by a Govern- 
ment expedition, because thorough preparation and 
equipment are essential, and because, in the case of 
large bodies of men passing through an Arctic winter, 
naval discipline and naval esprit de corps are absolutely 
necessary, . . . Wr dangers and hardships 
to individuals such as it is the pride of our naval men 
to laugh at and overcome, it is yet absolutely free 
from a chance of any such catastrophe as overtook 
Sir John Franklin and his gallant crews. By stationin 
a vessel at the entrance of Smith Sound all such ri 
for the advance party will be avoided. There is great 
abundance of excellent animal food up Smith Sound, 
and the climate is exceptionally healthy.” 

Our readers will K be surprised to 
hear that Captain all's winter quarters at 
„Thank God” Harbour, 81 deg. 38 min., N., 
the climate was milder than it was further 
south, and that animal life abounded, in- 
cluding musk oxen. Such reports as this 
move away the big clouds that had seemed to 

ather round Polar exploration, and to awaken 

ope that, after all, the ‘‘ unknown regions of 
the North Pole may yet be explored and satis- 
factorily map out. The navigation of 
Baffin’s Bay, the currents once well observed, 
has been made comparatively easy :— 

„The drift of vast masses of ice to the southward 
invariably causes the existence of a wide open sheet of 
navigable water in the upper end of Baffin's Bay, and 
for some distance within Lancaster and Smith’s Sound 
during the summer and early autumn, which is known 
as the ‘North Water.’ But there is a formidable mass 
of ice between this ‘ North Water’ and Davis’ Strait, 
averaging from 120 to 200 miles in width, and blocking 
up the centre of Baffin’s Bay, which interrupts the 
approach to the North-West, and is known as the 
‘middle pack.’ . . . The ice of Baffin’s Bay is far 
lighter than that of the Spitzbergen seas. On an 


Tie Threshold of the Unknown Region. By CLEMENTS 
R. MARKHAM, C. B., F. R. S., Secretary of the Royal Geo- 


tance, (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 


Hall’s expedition, which made its way to 
lat. 82 deg. 16 min. N. up Robeson Strait; it 


= Society, and formerly of H. M. Arctic ship | 


a the floes in Baffin's Bay are hardly a fourth 

rt of the thickness of those round Spitabergen. 

tter 1. ry 1 1 1 single sheets of solid tran- 
8 nt ice for twent or even approaching 
forty feet in thickness. in Rehe Bay the average 
thic of the floes is only five or six feet, pieces 
eight or ten feet thick being of rareocourrence. . . . 
Se EE IP a BEE 

een, e the er in . 
and succeeded, „ , 0 ae a fishery in 
‘North Water’ of Baffin’s „ that from that day to 
this very fow years have without whalers forcing 
the barrier of the middle pack.” 


This difficulty once surmounted, careful and 
swift navigation carries to Smith’s Sound, 
when it would seem that, judging from the 
report of the Hall expedition, every day brings 
der climate and more hospitable country :— 
In June (we are told) the plain surrounding ‘Thank 
God’ ~~ was free from snow; a ae 
covered the ground, on which numerous h of musk 
oxen found re; and rabbits and lemmings 
abounded. e wild flowers were brilliant, and large 
flocks of birds came northward in the summer. Traces 
of Esquimaux were found—a proof that they have 
wandered far into the unknown area. A current of a 
knot an hour flows down Robeson Strait (so named by 
tain Hall after the Secretary of the American 
Admiralty) from the north, and carries the ice through 
Smith’s Sound, and out into Baffin’s Bay.“ 


Mr. Markham is therefore surely justified in 
writing thus, if England is not to lose the 
harvest of all the seed which was sown, with 
pain, by the earlier navigators :— 


% A Government expedition, with 1 

hunting parties, will be able to obtain 2— 
supplies of fresh meat, and thus add to the prospect of 
maintaining the men in health and vigour. Under suo 
circumstances there is no healthier region than that of 
the Arctic regions. These considerations are éufficient 
to show that the highly impurtant scientific results of 
Arctic exploration oan be secured without undue risk, 
and with a reasonable assurance that no disaster in- 
volving loss of life or health is to be apprehended, . . . 
The story of Arctic exploration is a cheering and in- 
1 story. Each succeeding enterprise has 
added more and more to the stores of human know. 
ledge ; and in the present day, when the true methods 
of exploring are well-known, and men of science have 
clearly enumerated the important problems that will 
be solved, and the numerous valuable results that will 
be derived from the labours of an Arotic frag pons 5: 
the reasons for despatching one have acq 


tenfold 
foree.’ 


a 2 . partioularly L. and 
io in his introduotory or 
* he styles it, 7 to the Un- 
se known Area: 
t The undiscovered 
u side by the 80th 


tends fully to 75 „ and 74 deg., and 
20 t 1 te Wanded 


1,500,000 square miles. The parallel ‘ 
the — shores of the Continents of Europe, 
and America; and between 70 deg. and 80 deg. 
is an intervening belt separating the known from th 
unknown which, in different directions, has been 
or less explored by the intrepid seamen and travellers 
of various nations. . . . . . Unlike the on- 
girt * of the Southern Pole, the Northern Polar 

surrounded, at a distance about 1,200 miles 
from its centre, by the three great continents of our 


— d stretches away towards the Pole for an 
unknown distance, There are three 
to this land-girt end of the earth; ugh 

ocean between N and Greenland, h Davis’ 
Strait, and through Behring’s Strait—one wide portal 
and two narrow gates.” 

Mr. Markham’s plan is then to describe and 
to discuss the claims of the various expeditions, 
in order, as they followed the one route or the 
other: first, the voyagers | Spitzbergen— 
Barents, Hudson, the Dutch, the Russians, the 
Italians; then the explorers by Baffin’s Bay 
and Smith’s Sound—Davis, Baffin, Ross, Kane, 
Hayes, and Hall. It is astonishing to observe 
in this account, how exploration, when it has 
otherwise fallen into abeyance, has been aided 
by commerce—the whalers always pushing a 
stage or two forward, and making most accu- 
rate observations, which, as Mr. kham well 
remarks, it is a great pity there were not more 
pains taken to register. To the introduction 
of jute, which gave a new impulse to Dundee 
industry, and by consequence to the Dundee 
whale fishing, making whale oil once more 
necessary, Arctic exploration owes not a little. 
Mr. Markham writes with fine I orn y's of 
the noble daring and self-denial which have 
been exhibited from first to last in the endea- 
vour to unravel the mystery of the unknown 
‘‘region”; and these qualities seem to rise 
highest when he has to chronicle the defeats 
and failures of brave spirits through lack of 
proper vessels and 8 And in midst 
of such commiseration it is sometimes odd on 
turning the page to come on such remarks as 


‘A good nip merely causes a little pleasurable excite- 
ment. The weird beauty of the scenery, the wonderful 
etfects of refraction round the horizon, the tness 
of ice and sea and sky, the cutting of docks and blast 
and charging of floes, all combine to render the Mel- 
ville Bay detention a most enjoyable and 


one, Here may be seen those 1 
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which are among 

with their brilliant emerald and 
the majestic movements of le floes may be 
watch Nr causes 
the formation of along ridge of ice hummocks, and 
huge rocks are one upon the other amidst a 
loud grinding moan. The passage of Melville Ba 
may be a time of anxiety, but he must be dead to 
sense of the beautiful in nature who does not derive an 
equal amount of pleasure from scenes of such unsur- 
passed grandeur and interest. Skill and judgment in 
watc the ice and selecting leads are required in 


hire tints. Here 


this tion, but an early arrival in Davis Strait 
ensures ty of reac the ‘North Water’ 
during the navigable season.” 


There can be no doubt that there is some- 
thing in the = put forward by Mr. Markham 
that Arctic 
for the Navy; and, when he reminds us of 
Nelson’s Arctic voyage, the historic reference 
must carry weight with it. We wish we had 
more space to devote to this book. It is the 
product of a cultivated mind, of a thorough 

pher, an enthusiastic but experienced 
— and on this und, as well as on 
account of its excellent literary style, we have 
no hesitation in warmly recommending it to 
the attention of our readers. 


MISS YONGE’S NEW STORY.* 


Miss Yonge may exhaust the admiration, 
even the patience of her readers, but with the 
Pillars of the House before us it is open to 
doubt whether it is possible for her to exhaust 

own powers of production. Here are four 
closely-printed volumes, together equal, we 
should say, to nearly three novels of the ordi- 
volume size, and at the close of the 

whole our wonder is not that the authoress 
should have gone on so long, but should ever 
have stopped. With the exception of the fact 
that the eldest brother, the chief “pillar of 
‘* the house,” to the narrative of whose fortunes 
the book is devoted has fallen, there is really 
no reason why the story should have come to a 
close in the fourth more than in the first 
volume ; and it certainly was not necessary that 
it should end for so insufficient a cause. For, 
after all, though there is much which we are 
taught to regard as very heroic in his conduct, 
he is in no true sense the hero of the story, 
whose action might be indefinitely prolonged 
notwithstanding his death. The Underwoods, 
be it said, of whom he was the eldest, were a 
family of thirteen, the children of an unfortu- 
nate curate, who, like a t many other good 
men, both in novels and in real life, had a very 
small share of the good things the Church has 


—— He died in early life, and was 

followed by his heart-broken wife. The charge 
of the orp! thus devolved upon the eldest 
son and daughter, who were the “pillars of the 
house, in the record of whose struggles 
against difficulties within and adversities with- 
out Miss Yonge has employed these volumes. 
It is not n to point out what boundless 
material she had prepared to her hand; and 
those who are at all familiar with her former 
writings will understand with what zest she 
would undertake the task of working it up into 
a tale. Many writers would very soon be 
wearied of the trivialities necessarily connected 
with the care of such a household, the petty 
difficulties of providing its ways and means, 
and the more serious, but hardly more inte- 
resting, cares arising out of the different 


speedily 


tastes and tendencies and sometimes con- 
flicting tempers of its several members. 
But Yonge seems to find a special pleasure 


even in the smallest details, and enters into 
them with a minuteness which to her readers is 
inful, but which to her appears to be the 
ht of enjoyment. Of course they are a 
good High-Church family, and have thus a pecu- 
‘claim to her regard. The father was a zealous 
and devoted High-Churchman of a strongly 
nounced type, and the best of his children 
ollow in his footste Felix, the eldest son, 
shows his nobility by resolving to be a trades- 
man, but with his business as a bookseller in a 
country town is combined the editorship of a 
journal of the true-blue Tory type, whose 
aristocratic principles are evidently intended to 
counteract to some extent the vulgarity of 
trade. Another son is a Ritualistic devotee, 
trained in one of the ye er of the school 
in London, and heart and soul devoted to the 
advancement of High-Church interests. Another, 
on whose portrait our authoress has bestowed 
special pains, is unable to prepare for holy 
orders, but he is a High-Church musician, and 
is almost as fully impregnated with the spirit of 
the party as his clerical brother. Of the other 
members of the family, all who are worthy of 
admiration are of the same religious type, ob- 
serve fasts and festivals, talk the dialect, and 
share the views of the school, and have a 


Pillar the House. Four. 
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venture is the very best discipline. 


the most sublime of Nature’s works, | 


| 


righteous horror of Dissent, which extends even | 
to one of the youngest and most wayward, who 

gives a strong proof (about the only one he does 

give, however) of the orthodoxy of his views by 

the indignation which he shows against a poor 

Dissenter who had ventured on open-air 

preaching in his brother’s parish. 

In a family so properly trained that, when 
a property out of whieh | they had been wrong- 

y kept comes into their hands, the eldest 
brother only uses the opportunity which 1s 
thus pre him to make restitution to the 
Church, Miss Yonge could not but be 
interested, and she does her best to interest us 
also. But the lack of unity in the story 
necessarily interferes very much with its effect. 
It is all but impossible for the reader to get so 
distinct an impression of each character among 
so many as to retain an interest in the indi- 
vidual. He is hurried to and fro from one to 
another, sometimes he is startled by the unex- 

ted apparition of one of the family who has 

n so long absent from the scene as to be 
altogether forgotten, and not unfrequently he is 
likely to confuse himself with the vain attempt 
to keep the chain of events in his memory. Then 
there are not only the Underwoods, but those 
with whom they become connected, and some 
of whom become in their turn centres of other 
groups, in all of whom we are expected to feel 
some interest. Thus there is one young lady, 
with whom two of the brothers fall in love, 
but who jilts both of them and marries another 
individual, of whom we know nothing, but 
we have him falling in a duel, and the 
widow coming back into the Underwood 
circle to be married again, and create fresh 
complications. When this occurs, not in one 
or two, but in several cases, the most careful 
reader sometimes gets bewildered, and we are 
not quite sure that the authoress is always able 
to find her own way in the perplexing labyrinth 
she has fashioned. That she is able to fill 
volumes with such records is not surprising. 
It is an achievement quite within the reach of 
anyone who has a power of minute observation 
and a facile pen, and who does not consider the 
humblest trifles of daily life as unworthy of 
being chronicled. As Miss Yonge was able to 
add some new links to her Daisy Chain, we 
do not see why she should not add a supple- 
ment to the present work quite equal to the 
original. Several of the thirteen are left 
unmarried, and of these that are married some 
have children, whose biographies ought to be 
written. A remarkable and exceptional child, 
who is brought back by Fernan Travis from 
America, may probably require a story all to 
himself, and if the man is as unlike other men 
as the child is unlike other children, it ought 
to be entertaining. 

We suppose there are people who like this 
kind of book, or it would not be produced ; but 
it is not likely they will be found except in 
High-Church circles, and even there, we should 
think, it could only be useful as furnishing a 
mild kind of penance. Mr. Beecher once 
snggested that stupid architects might be 
punished by being required to repeat the 
Assembly’s Catechism, and it occurs to us that 
offenders inst ritual law—say those who 
dated their letters after the fashion of ordinary 
mortals, and not according to the period of the 


Church’s year—might be required to write out 
or to ed an examination in a portion of the 
Pillars of the House.“ Such a penance would 
answer two purposes. It would certainly be 


sufficiently trying to anyone of a lively spirit, 
and yet at the same time it would inculcate the 
soundest Church principles, as Ritualists esteem 
soundness. For while the party may be 
horrified at the idea that so delightful a book 
could be regarded by anyone as fitted to be 
made an instrument of discipline, and pro- 
bably will consider the very suggestion as 
a sign of worldliness if not of absolute pro- 
fanity, they will certainly be unanimous in 
approval of its teaching. Miss Yonge, ac- 


cording to one of their journals, is not like 


Miss Sewell, with whom she is compared, but 
shows intelligent appreciation of all the phases 
„through which the Church of England has 
been passing since they both wy gag write, 
which means chat her views have been develop- 
ing as Ritualism has become more pronounced 
and extreme. She keeps fairly abreast of the 
‘‘ advancing front.” Let us say, in all justice 
to her, that underneath all her devotion to 
Anglican ideas and practices, there is a vein 
both of piety and strong common-sense, 
and that she does not shrink from indi- 
cating some of the weaknesses and dangers of 
the party. Still the book is written mainly to 
exhibit and recommend the High-Church ideal 
of the religious life, and with certain classes it 
may have a measure of success, Wo cannot 
believe, however, that itis likely to prove a very 
potent or successful instrument, nor do we feel 
ourselyes called upon to examine minutely its 


Church teachings. We can afford a smile at 
the representations of Dissent, wondering at the 
same time what ideas of religious liberty can be 
held by a writer who exhibits, and with 
evident approbation, her favourite character 
exercising coercion over a wn-up sister 
to prevent her from going to a Dissenting 
meeting. Perhaps the artistic defects of the 
book will afford the best correctives to its theo- 
logical errors. Miss Yonge writes with great 
ease and fluency, and her views on many points 
are extremely sensible and judicious. She has 
a considerable insight into certain phases of 
character; but a tale designed to recommend 
theological and ecclesiastical principles should 
have other merits than these. It should be 
bright, lively, and attractive, and this the 
story before us certainly is not. We could 
find many single features in it to commend, 
but looking at it as a whole, the multitude of 
characters with which the canvas is covered 
makes it puzzling, and destroys its unity. Its 
prolixity becomes wearisome; and there is a 
tone of sadness about it which makes its in- 
fluence depressing. 


MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


Blackwood, as if to falsify presages of the season, is 
remarkably brilliant this month. ‘‘The Parisians” 
shows wonderfully vivid realisation of recent French 
history, and weaves into it a thread of exquisite story, 
touched with delicacy, and a little of artifice, as we 
should expect from the late author. K Railway 
Junction is one of those “surprises” in which 
% Ebony used to delight. We begin to read what 
looks like a mere sketch of travel, and soon slide into a 
most delicious love story. Captain Cannon and Nelly 
are admirably done. We have tasted some of the 
sweets and bitters of delay at Ladybank, and can the 
better appreciate the peculiarity of the main situation. 


Edgar Wayne's Escape” is good; but it is properly a 


much shorter story laboured out for copy; and we do 
not like the author's cynical ‘‘ asides — probably forced 
in to fill up. Better, perhaps, had she (?) employed 
the time in verifying her quotations ; for we venture to 
assert that Goleotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse,” is not 


to be found in any good edition of Dante. M. Thiers 


is a little too severely dealt with in Republic and 
% Monarchy in France,” and of the inevitable Vienna 
in Exhibition Time,” all we can say is, it is smartly 
written; but the “ Narrative of Prince Charlie’s Es- 
‘* cape ; by one of his Companions,” is so simple, sincere, 
quaint, and circumstantial, amid its oddities and in- 
correctnesses of expression, that it moves us in a way 
that we are even surprised at. We knew most of the 
details before, but that fight between the French and 
English vessels just after Culloden, is an addition 
to our knowledge. The Sayings and Doings of the 
% Recess” is exceptionally bitter, even for Blackwood. 
If Mr. Gladstone is as sensitive as he is usually sup- 
posed to be, he must feel it, and something more. 
Here and there, too, it hits the truth, and this will make 
it the more effective: | 

Lower and lower he sinks in public estimation with 
every month that passes over him. His incapacity for 
governing having become a proverb, and the time- 
serving character of his acts coming more and more into 
full view, his policy unsuccessful, his popularity gone, 
it is difficult to conceive a more melancholy spectacle 
than he presents. To some men t is a misfortune to 
be taken on trust, and to be credited with all sorts of 
abilities and fine qualities on their own promises and 
professions.” VA 

Fraser has an able article on Irish Orangeism ” 
which will attract attention. The errors of the past, 
chiefly in the direction of cleaving to the Establishment 
and holding at a distance the Nonconformists, are 
clearly pointed out; and the possibilities of the future, 
which are held to lie in abandoning the Conservative 
attitude and uniting with the Liberals, are indicated, 
though we incline to lay some weight on the editor's 
rider, and to say that so long as the English Liberals 
hobnob with Irish Ultramontanes, there is cause for 
oaution in new party alliances. Certainly Orangeism 
all along erred by pursuing a policy that tended 
to preserve Protestant separation in Ireland in devotion 
to Church-interests. And Orangeism will have to pay, 
we fear, for its earlier affinities, and in the gathering 
complexities of political parties will find it more and 
more difficult to shake itself free from the party of the 
Church that claims it. This writer says well: The 
% laws of a country will not be the more moral, the 
more in accordance with Divine precept—whilst they 
will certainly be less in favour of popular liberty— 
from the fact of the clergy of any Church assisting 
‘‘in their formation.” ‘‘Gravelotte Revisited” has 
some strong and some tender touches; ‘‘The Indian 
Civil Service conveys a great deal of information. 
In “‘ Lombard-street,” Professor Bonamy Price gives a 
smart and well-directed criticism of Mr. Bagehot’s 
book, which certainly, in aiming to include too much in 
the definition of money, sometimes confuses instead of 
clearing up; and Professor Price is especially piquant 
where, near the close, he quotes Mr. Bagehot against 
himself. The other contents are a little heavy, and we 
must say we are not greatly taken by fiction of The 
% Dragon’s-Head” order, clever though it may be, 


Tho Cornhill has two very noticeable oontfibutions— 


Oor. 8, 1873. 
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% The French Press,” second period, and another of | 
those quaint realistic present-day renderings— Jack 
„and the Beanstalk.” We cannot say we think this is 
quite so good as some of the former ones; but Hans 
and Lina are admirably done—drawn with a grace and 
clearness which belong almost to Miss Thackeray alone 
of living writers. As to the French press, this second 
article merely brings us down to the accession of Louis 
XVI.; but certainly the Press had before this made 
a history. The restraints put upon it, and the manner 
in which the State, or rather the Government, or the 
official mind, sought to direct and control it, led it to 
indulge in personality and inuendo—a characteristic 
which still marks it ; and very odd it is to hear how 
for a long time the Mercure had the power to draw from 
others a sort of regular tax for the privilege of being its 
contemporaries, And then bribing and purchasing 
puffs was almost a recognised part of the business, and 
thereon hang many good anecdotes here recited. As 
thus of La Roque, editor of the Mercure: — 

On another occasion an actress called with a diamond- 
backed watch, which La ue much admired, and 
which she promised to send him when she returned 


home. She did so, and La Roque wrote in the next 
Mercure, Mdlle. Normeilles is an actress full of 
— : itis a pity that her memory should be so defec- 
tive.’ Of course, the lady returned to ask the mean- 
ing of this strange sentence, and to protest against it 
as a breach of contract. ‘Pardon me,’ replied La 
Roque, ‘you sent me the watch, but you forgot the 


chain’—a piece of editorial effrontery now, of course, 
wholly out of fashion.” 


: Robert Southey” is an excellent specimen of fair and 


ciscriminating biographical sketching, and does justice 
to a fine character, if no world-poet. ‘‘ Sunset on Mont- 
% Blanc” is fair, but scarcely supplies the place of the 
excellent scientific papers—astronomical especially 
which the Cornhill has recently given us. Zelda's 
Fortune promises sensation; and Young Brown” 
shows more and more of gathering plot; the young 
barmaid—the hidden countess—may by-and-by emerge, 
to the confusion of the pompous (pretender) duke and 
his heirs male. 
The stories in St. Paul’s are disappointing. The 
„ Owl’s Nest” is good in parts, but wants compactness, 
and the “‘ Memoirs of a Cynic” are cold and without 
even warmth of style. Mr. Carrington draws near a 
close, but we half feel, in spite of the versatility and 
vivacity and skill in imitation verses, that the author 
has been half amusing himself, after all. An American 
House of Correction” is full of interest, though 
7 correction ” seems almost a misnomer ; and Palmis- 
te try“ is even more curious than that in the last number 
on the same subject. ‘“‘ Mr. Tennyson as a Botanist 
is hurried and inadequate, Why, we can give offhand 
at least three apter illustrations than some of those 
cited by the writer. Thus :— 
| And as they sat 

Beneath a world-old yew-tree, darkening half 

The cloisters, on a gustful April morn 

That puffed the swaying branches into smoke 

Above them” — 
which certainly catches finely a remarkably natural 
appearance—showing that Mr. Tennyson’s dislike to the 
yew did not prevent close observation. And Mr. 
Tennyson has returned on the idea with remarkable 
felicity in the recently-added xxxix. section of In 
% Memoriam 

“Old warder of these buried bones, 


And answering now my random stroke ° 
With fruitful cloud and living smoke.” 


Again— 
** As he lay 
= 3 cy — the wiligh earth 
ro’ that green glooming twilight of the grove 

It seemed to Pelleas that the fern a : 

Burnt as a living fire of emeralds, 

So that his eyes were dazzled looking at it — 
which is jequally delicate and true to nature. Once 
more 


4 As shines 

A field of charlock in the sudden sun 

Between two showers, a cloth of palest gold. 
which is perhaps one of the happiest of all the 
Laureate’ stinimitable poetisings of common appearences. 
We have before expressed our wonder that the 
editor of St. Paul’s did not retrench certain personal 
references in the writings of An Irreconcilable,’ 
The magazine will certainly gain nothing by letting 
them pass. The “‘ Daughters of Eve, and the Poet of 
% Paradise Lost,” is a queer mixture. Some points in 
defence of Milton are very clever ; and the “ rapid im- 
% plications” of his writing are made much of. But 
this will astonish most people :— 1 

Ik a man really manages to get out of the Bible any 
doctrine about woman except that she is man’s inferior; 
man’s tempter; man’s subordinated helper; under 


especial curse for the fault of Eve: and 
— hen : 8 


al ban, too—then I say he is either dis- 
honest or wanting in mental fibre,” 

Well, it does after this seem odd to read that last 
passage of Proverbs on the virtuous woman :—“‘ The 
„heart of her husband doth safely trust her. 
Her husband is known in the gates. Her 
children arise up and call her blessed ; her husband 
also and he praiseth her.” We have always hitherto 
thought that the influence of the Jewish mother was 
proverbial ; but that may have arisen from want of 
„mental fibre, which, however, we have shared with 
many generations. But when Solomon gives this 
counsel :—*‘* My son, forsake not the law of thy mother,” 
it would seem as if the inferior position had in his age 


issued in noble fruits—such as we of mental fibre | 


might envy ! Then perhaps Deborah, the Jewish ruler, 
is a myth, and Huldah, the prophetess something 
more; but still there remains the fact of a Jewish 
literature that has elevated women to such noble pre- 
eminence, and that too is a fact for our Irreconci- 
lable.” And perhaps there were no rapid implica- 
*‘tions” in Paul's writing, when, in his epistles, he specially 
commends his women rat. Ah, we presume, our 
essayist would say, that was his unwomanising of 
‘‘them—with him they are not women, but saints.” 
Well, even Paul’s objections to marriage are based on a 
common ground that implits equality—though the 
te implication may be rapid.“ He uses the exact 
same phrase both with reference to men and women 
when he says that both tend to neglect the spiritual the 
one to please the other. But perhaps we show our 
simplicity and want of mental fibre in dealing thus 
with what may be, after all, a kind of joke. 


Good Words, if it were not weighted with the slow 
slangy Presootts, would be really good. Mr. J. 
Stevenson gives some sensible hints about dwelling- 
houses ; but we are surprised that he has not more to 
say in favour of the flat system.” Mr. Forsyth, C. C. 
(candidate for Bath) gives a most readable picture of 
the dreary life in Portland Prison; and Mr. Andrew 
Wilson discourses clearly and pleasantly of ‘‘ Cuttle- 
‘ fishes, — these parodoxes of nature. Mr. Hare is as 
good as ever in his Pictures of Italian Life ;” and Mr. 
John Service will certainly bring down on his own head 
and that of the magazine, the maledictions of the 
Ritualists ; for he proves with remarkable clearness that 
Christianity wholly abnegates ritual—that its only 
ritual is charity—‘‘to aid the widow and fatherless ”; 
and his paper is powerful and eloquent. The Fables 
**for Old and Young” have some fancy and teach high 
lessons ; and Dr. George Smith’s concluding paper on 
“Sir Henry Durand” is admirable, The poetry is 
above the average. 

The Sunday Magazine begins a new volume with 


| great promise. Sukie's Boy” is so quietly real, yon 


are astonished at the interest you feel in it. Canon 
Tristram’s paper in this number is very valuable, deal- 
ing with the earlier historical illustrations of Scripture ; 
“% The Riverside Visitor,” whom we are glad to meet 
again, blends graphic realism, humour, and pathos, in 
the Gutter Merchants,” and Mr. Gill's Notes from 
te the South Pacific,” promise to be curious and in- 
teresting. The mourning customs of the islanders are 
certainly odd enough. This is one of them :— 


‘The ideas of mourning in the South Pacific are 
curious. A widow will lay aside her bonnet and wear 
the hat of her late husband ; sometimes a widower will 


go about in a loose gown of his de wife, worn 
over his own proper dress, I of a shawl, a 
mother will place on her back a pair of trousers belong- 


ing to a little boy just laid in his grave. A more 
rational sort of mourning is adopted by the more intel- 


nt, 
1A. death in a family is the wre for a change of 
5 
— — these names are — — to 
all good taste. Usually, however, they are unobjeo- 
tionable. Sadaraka, the native minister of this village, 
has suffered from weakness of sight. His grandson is 
consequently named Dim-sight.’ A chief has adopted 
the name of ‘ Press-me,’ because his dying grandchild 
repeatedly said, ‘Press me,’ in hope of ebtaining ease 
from pain.” 

The illustrations are really admirable, and if the pro- 
mise of the volume is realised, it will be surpassing good 
every way. 

The most remarkable thing in the Victoria is Miss 
Faithfull’s own article on ‘‘ Women as Watchmakers,” 
in which we have a deal of information about that 
industry. Watches made their appearance in Europe 
about the close of the fifteenth century ; but in Europe 
the old system of having the different parts of a watch 
made at different places by different persons obtained 
up to a late date. In America, however, a clock 
factory was started in 1800, though a watch factory 
was not thought of till 1850. Now there are several of 
gigantic proportions in the States, to the interior 
ecopomy of which Miss Faithfull introduces us. The 
disparity between the pay of men and women, however, 


is noticeable : men average 3.45 dollars a day, women 


1.50 dollars a day. Hereupon Miss Faithfull masos 
the following reflection :— 

“A long as the working woman looks forward to a 
life irrelevant to her business, and in compatible with 
it, her’ trade is a ‘make shift,’ and her work is neces- 
sarily of inforior quality to that of the man, who, 
pi poi it as his life work, throws his whole heart 
and soul into it. That is just the difference in workers, 
whether men or women, and until our female artisans 
more generally fulfil this condition, their w must 
remain at the present low level, and the individual will 
suffer with the mass.” | 

In the Argosy, The Master of Greylands advances 
towards the dénouement, and we now fancy we can see 
the end. It has been carefully sustained and wrought 
out, Miss Anne Beale is very good in her paper on 
‘‘Gipsying,” which means making acquaintance with 
the Romany. What she says befel the good doctor,” 
within the last twenty-five years or so, not far from 
where the Crystal Palace now stands, shows what 
advances have been made in certain ways. Niva, 
the Witch,” is written in Miss Kavanagh's airiest 
style. ‘‘ A Doctor’s Waiting-room” is good, and “ A 
„Tale of Other Shores” just a little overdone, This is 
really a bright and varied number of the Argosy, which 
does not pretend to be anything but a light magazine. 


afte g 


THe Wiican Rarway Accrpent.—The ad- 
— inquest on the body of Mr. John Thomas 
oster, who died on the 4th of August from the 
effects of injuries received in the late accident at 
Wigan, was concluded at Oxford Pa eye = ager 
the coroner Mr. Brunner. Tyler was 
—, The j found that deceased died 
m inju 


igan, whi satisfactorily ted 
for, and added that they were of opinion that the 
London and North-Western Rail are 
not justified in running trai A oo hah © sabe of 


trains 
8 e ta, and 
more ially in the case of trains Ech seul 
tude. 


Tue Irish PrresrHoop AND Homes Rvuta—A 
meeting was held on Th at Tuam, at which 
including see cacbhishep, De. MeHlaba Uke pre 
inclu e , pre- 
sided. number of tions in favour of Home 
Rule were adopted. The town of hrea was 

evening to rate the 
arrival at the residence of the Roman Catholic 
bishop of three prominent Home Rulers, Mr. 
Henry, M.P., Mr. Butt, M.P., and Sir John wa 
M.P. The Dublin Home Rule conference is 
commence on the 28th inst. More than 2,000 
copies of the requisition have been issued. Sir 
Patrick O’Brien’s name is attached to it. 
was a great Home Rule and amnesty demonstration 
at Dundalk on Sunday. The utions were of 
the usual character. | 

THE TRANSATLANTIC BALLOON Voracz.—The 
London tof the Daily Graphic states that at 
5.30, on Monday se e received the following 
cable despatch from New York :—“ New. York, 

" balloon started at 9.19 this 


i 


proprietors of the Graphic, which has been 
repaired after its explosion on September 16. Mr. 


is a correspondent and artist in the employment of 


SrockInc THE THamEs.—Some very interesting 
iscicultural experiments in connection with the 
Thames were commenced 
Saturda 


t, common 
Portsmouth, and char from Mr. 
wick. These were all hatched in Mr. , 
museum at South Kensington, and in Mr. Ponder’s 
tronghs at Ham whence they were transferred 
to Sunbury. ey were all in very fine 
condition. The ponds, which lie close and 


the steamship Africa, wri 

the 12th ult., to the editor of the Jriab Times, 
stating that on the 17th August, when ing 
from homeward, the vessel steamed uP the 
River Congo, and when at Banana one of the 
rA Monsieur Cressy, received a letter from 
a friend stationed 800 miles up the river. It con- 
tained the intelligence that, about 200 miles farther 
in the interior, a white man, accompanied by a 


8 


number of native attendants, was in the 
direction of the West Coast. be- 
coming short, he was prevented by one of the 
tribes from proceeding farther, and was detained as: 


a prisoner until some should be secured. From the 
descriptions of this person iven by the native 
cadale ta Mi Ghameta Site aud der tous tho 
fact that no other white man is known to be in: 
that region, it was inferred that it was 


lence. Among the best 
Pitted acta 
iteda 

fast, The Drover’s 
the Shadow, A Fireside Party, s no 
Place like Home,” The Twa * “The Old 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” A Jack in Office, 
‘‘Tethered Rams,” Sancho Panza and Dapple, 
S 
Dogs,” VLVoun uck an 

„The s Nest.” All of above men- 
as his famous composi ot 
are in the 


13 
1 
| 
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4 his Daughter - in- Law, visiting the Field 
Stalking,” 


terloo. RE 
wings in c 
in 1859, his 


i of ‘*‘ Doubtful Crum % A Kind 
tar; in 1860, his Flood in the Highlands ;” 


and in 1861, The Shrew Tamed,” with three 
lange drawings in chalk; and, more recently 
„Windsor Park,” ‘‘ Squirrels Cracking Nuts,” an 
%Man Pro but God Disposes,” a scene in the 
2 regions, The majority of his compositions 
ave become popular as engravings. His grand 

bronze genre of the ‘‘Stag at Bay” was in the 
R. A. ibition of 1866, and the four lions in 
bronze for the base of the Nelson column, Trafalgar- 
square, for which he received * commission from 
the Government in 1859, were P on the pedes- 
, 1867. His death 


tel h on Wed- 
had al ways enter- 
addition to her 9 of his great talents as 
an artist (having known him for thirty-five years), 
was constant in her inquiries after his health 
during his long illness. The news of his death 
deeply grieved the Queen, who deplores his loss 
grea 


5. 


Glennings. 
— 


a tea-kettie is the only singer which never gets 
a cold. 

Johnny, who is just beginning to learn geography, 
says the poles live partly at — end of the globe and 
partly at the other. 

Somebody has furnished the Graphic’s balloon 
with a breech-loading rifle, probably to assist the 
balloonist in shooting stars. , 

The concluding words of a Mormon obituary 
notice at Utah are very pathetic: ‘‘He leaves 
thirteen widows and fifty-four children to mourn 
his loss.” | 

People are not soured by misfortune so much as 
by the reception they meet with in it. When we 
do not want assistance, everyone is ready to obtrude 
it on us as if it were advice. 

Johannes Schelkughwankilati and Miss Przby- 
lowicz were married at Leavenworth the other 
day, and the town-clerk who made out the licence 
has had cramps ever since.— American Paper. 

Susan B. Anthony, remarks, the Boston Traveller, 
„ wants the name of the Pullman cars altered either 
to Pull-man-and-woman or Pull-irrespective-of-sex 


cars. | 

The Woman’s Rights movement has reached the 
aborigines in America. An Indian family appeared 
4 Saginaw, — a the husband carrying 

@ papoose uaw carrying nothing. It 
231 ited cn tenet 

An eccentric old fellow, who lives alongside of a 


— was asked if it was not an un t 
ion. Na, said he, I never jin laces 
in my life with a set of neighbours that minded 


their own business so stiddy as they do.“ 

Sir Edwin Landseer, says the Field, could paint 
anything, and If you e, sir, did you order a 
lion?“ was the inquiry 
when they had sent a dead one from the Zoological 
Gardens, and the man was in some doubt as to 
"Not long ago, in the New York Court of Appeals 

ot ago, in the New Yo urt o 
a certain lawyer of Celtic extraction, while — 
with earnestness his case, stated a point, and then 
roceeded, ‘‘ And if the court plaze, if I am wrong 
this, I have another point that is equally con- 
elusive.” 

The following is an epitaph in a Wiltshire church- 


8 stoane lyes our deare childe, who's gone 
¢ 
For evermore unto eternity; 

Where, us do hope, that we shall go to He, 

But Him can ne'er come back again to We, | 
Drauss Rwomt.— In Des Moines, Iowa, a woman’s 
dress reform has been organised, with the following 
—.— „Moderately short walking dresses for 
— 8 th —— of perfl Nour ba 
0 es, the su uo in 
church costume, and skirts suspend — the 
shoulder.” 

EVH Communications Corrupt GOOD MANNERS. 
-~T wo intimate friends each had a talking raven: 
the one had learned a few words of prayer; the 
other had — 7 1 the habit of repeating an oath. 
The owner of the swearing bird, finding that his 
friend’s raven could so nicely say his prayers, sent 
his own to his friend’s house to learn to do so. But, 

raven learnt to swear, while 


way John Stuart Mill proposed to 


e young lady 
who eventually became his wife is strange, but 
true. I wish I had your head, Mr. Mill,” said 
the lady, on an occasion when that gentleman had 
s lved for her a * point. And I wish I had 
7 heart,” replied Mr. Mill. Well,” said the 

dy, “ since your head and my heart agree so well, 
I am willing that we should go into partnership.” 
And so it was. 

TaBLE ConvERSATION.—A great deal of character 
is imparted and received at the table. @arents, too, 
often forget this; and, therefore, instead of swal- 

your food in sullen silence, instead of brood- 
ing over your instead of severely talking 
about others, let the conversation at the table be 


] 


his matter-of-fact servant |. 


2 kind, sociable, and cheering. Do not bring 
isagreeable things to the table in your conversa- 
tion any more than in dishes. For this reason, too, 
the more good company you have at your table, the 
better for your children. Every conversation with 
your company at your table is an educator of the 


Births, Marriage, and Benths, 


A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender.] 


BIRTH. 
WARD.—October 4, the wife of Rev. R. J. Ward, St. 


Helen’s, of a son. 
: MARRIAGES, 

TRACT—STAM.— September 24, at the Con tional 
War ben ce b . Hy. Rudge, minister, the Rev. 
Wm. 6 Cheadle Hulme, Manchester, to Harriet 
Rebecca, daughter of Mr. Edward Stamp, Solihull. 

BRAY—BILBROUGH.—September 24, at East-parade 
Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. A. H. Byles, George, second 
son of the late Mr. John Bray, to Elisa Ann, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Bilbrough, all of Leeds. 

SOUTHGATE — MARSHALL. — September 25, at the 
Congregational Church, Clapham, by the Rev. J. Guinness 
Rogers, B.A., Arthur Douglass, second son of John 
Southgate, Esq., of Streatham-hill, to Cordelia Clara, third 
daughter of J. Garner Marshall, Esq., of Clapham Park. 

GADSBY—KNIGHT.—Sept. 30, in Shaw-street Chapel, 
Liverpool, by Mr. Covell, of Croydon, Alfred, younger son 
of Mr. John Gadsby, of Lancaster House, Finchley New- 
road, South Hampstead, Author of“ Wanderings in the 
East,” to Martha, elder daughter of Mr. Knight, of Brook 
Vale, Waterloo, near Liverpool. 

STAN DERWICK—HAWKINS.—Oct. 2, at the Congre- 
— Church, Southernhay, Exeter, by the Rev. David 

ewitt, Robert Standerwick, Esq., of Mount Howe, Top- 

sham, to Sarah Varwell, second daughter of the late Edward 
Hawkins, St. Thomas, Exeter, Merchant, 

BELCHER— REYNOLDS.—October 2, at Therfield, Herts, 
Charles Edward, only son of Richard Boswell Belcher, of 


Blockley, Worcestershire, to Ellen, youngest daughter of | j 


Joseph Reynolds, of Therfield. 


DEATHS. : 

WHEELER—Sept. 21, very suddenly, at his residence, 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, the Rev. William Wheeler, for 
thirty years minister of the Independent Chapel, Bedford- 
street, Stroud, aged 71 years. 

SIMPSON ,.—Sept. 25, at Brighton, J. Simpson, Eeq., son of 
the Rev. R. Simpson, D.D., formerly tutor of the Hoxton 
Academy, aged 75. 

MURRY.—September 27, at Globe House, Tottenham, 
James Wallis, infant son of James Freeman and 
Elizabeth yd agen seven months and two days; and 
on the 4th of October, after a lengthened illness, deeply 
regretted by a large circle of friends, James Freeman 

Murry, aged 40, for twenty-three years in the office of 
Messrs. Schuster and Co., Cannon-street. 

HILLYARD.—Oct. 1, at 39, Rutland-street, Leicester, the 
Rev. James Hillyard, aged 59 years. 


uM -& ee OR S&S 


The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 
Funerals with simplicity, and with teconomy. Prospec- 
tus free.—Chief Office, 2, Lancaster-place, Strand, W. C. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1878. 
188SUE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued .. . . 286, 136,880 Goverument Debt. 1 1, 015, 100 
Other Securities. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin Bullion 21, 138,880 

Silver Bullion — 


236, 136,880 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Propr’tor’s Capit’]£14,553,000;Government Secu- 
Rest......... . 93,849,478) rities, (inc. dead 
Public Deposits.. 6,922,208) weight annuity).£13,398,185 
Other Deposits .. 22,118,192/Other Securities. 24,540,012 


FUR EAA 


286, 136,880 


Seven Day and Notes 2 9,458,740 
other Bills... 449,500 Gold Silver Coin 495,441 
447,802,878 447, 802,878 


Oct. 2, 1873. 


Breaxrast.—Eprs’s Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND Con- 
FORTING.—" By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made simply with 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled—“ Jamzs 
Eprs & Co.,, Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 

How ro Dre Six, Woot, Featuers, RIB BONs, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 


Dyes, eighteen colours, 6d. each, full instructions lied. 

of al — The Family Herald,“ Sept. 8, ieee “A 

application 8 with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
clear to 3 


ication 
INAHAN’s LL Wuraxy.—This most celebrated and 
delicious old mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, aad more 
wholesome than the finest moana Brandy, Note the Red 
Seal, Pink label, and Cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
Wholesale, 20, Great Titchfield-st., Oxford-st., W. 
“RESCUED FROM PRECARIOUS PosiTIONs.” — Sys- 
tematic habits of forethought should be sedulously cultivated 
by all persons having households under their care. When 
disorder first displays itself the remedy should be ready and 
its application immediate. When the throat, airtubes, lungs, 
or heart have received mischief from atmospheric influences 
or other sources, Holloway’s Ointment, well rubbed upon the 
skin as nearly as possible to the affected organ, will give 
great comfort, vast freedom to respiration, immense exemp- 
tion from irritation .d rescue the troubled sufferer. When 
skin diseases bony athens, worry maternity, and torment 
old age beyond tion, Holloway’s means of relief should 
be handy. The Ointment acts as a prompt corrective : under 
its salutary power the irritable patient calms, the dreoping 
revives, 


S. O. Gray, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


— — 
Markets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Manx Lang, Monday, Oct. 6. 


The lies of English wheat are moderate, but liberal 
from 5 The condition of the * wheat not being 
80 as last week, a decline of 18. to 2s. per qr. was taken; 
and we had a slow sale for foreign at last week’s prices. 
Flour was 6d. per barrel and 1s. per sack lower. Barley is 
1s. per qr. and maize 6d. per qr. lower. We have moderate 
arrivals of oats, and a fair demand for them, at last week’s 
prices. Arrivals of cargoes are few, and wheat and maise sell 
at last week’s rates. 
CURRENT PRICEg, 


Per Qr. a 
WreraT 8. 8. ag 1. 
1 and Kent, Psas— 
＋ ee ee ee — to * 
Ditto new. — 54 Grey... 2. os 22 
White —— oe 1 
be 99 White ee ee 37 42 
Fried F | Be 
„ &.. & W le a7 4¹ 
B N . RT ee ee ee 42 44 
Grinding 30 22 Oars— 3 
Distilling. . .. 85 41| English * 22 30 
oreig N. ee 36 40 I pO 0. 8 * 
Scotch feed 5 
MALT— „ potato. — — 
Pale. .. 66 74 Irish Black 21 23 
Chevalier. 0 ee — — 57 White ee 20 27 
Brown „„ BS 60 Foreign feed. 21 25 
Brans— FLour— 
Ticks .. 34 38] Ton made 50 57 
Harrow .. .. 35 40 Best country 
. . are: oe households .. 45 47 
Egyptian. 37 39 Norfolk&Suffolk 39 44 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE’ MARKET, Monday, 


Oct. 6.—The total imports of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 12,769 head. In the correspondin 
week in 1872 we received 22,768; in 1871, 17,580; in 1870, 
14,465; in 1869, 10,491; and in 1868, 7,914 head. The 
cattle trade to-day is rather quieter, but for prime stock the 
market is steady. English beasts have come to hand in fair 
supply: but as regards quality the show has been somewhat 
indifferent. Prime breeds have been in request at full prices, 
the best making 68. 2d, to 6s. 4d. per Slbs., otiierwise the 
demand has been inactive. From Lincolushire there have 
been about 50, from Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 
about 1,700, about 200 from Hereford, and about 500 from 
other parts of England, together with about 150 Welsh Runts 
and about 100 Irish: The number of foreign stock has been 
tolerably good, Tonning alone contributing about 2,000 head. 
There have also been about 40 Spanish and 140 Dutch. The 
trade has been quiet at late rates, the Tonning stock selling 
at 5s. 6d. to 6s. per lbs. English sheep have been rather 
short, and with a fair demand have realised full prices, the 
best Downs and half-breds making 6s. 8d. to 6s. 10d. per 
8ibs. Foreign stock has changed hands quietly at about late 
rates, Calves have been in short supply and slow request, on 
former terms. The pig trade has been quiet, at late prices. 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Oct. 
6.—Under the influence of cooler weather and limited sup- 
plies, the market to-day assumed a stronger aspect, and for 
the better qualities of meat an improved inquiry existed. 
Annexed are the quotations. 


Per Slbs. by the carcase. 

8 & o. 
Inferior beef 3 0 to 3 6 Inferior Mutton 3 4to4 4 
Middling do. . 4 0 4 6] Middling do. 4 6 15 4 
Prime large do. 4 10 5 4 Prime do. 5 4 6 0 
Prime small do. 5 4 271 k. . 4 0 44 
Vall. 414 60 & 4) 8malldon . .5§ 0 3 4 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Oct. 6.—The arrivals last week 
from Ireland were 1,368 firkins butter, and 3,130 bales 
bacon; and from te ports 24,366 packages butter, 
1,944 bales bacon. The butter market continues very slow, 
the extreme mildness of the weather causing dealers to 
purchase sparingly. Normandy and Jersey offered at 2s. to 
4s. reduction from late prices ; best Dutch meets the readiest 
sale at 1268. to 140s. The bacon market ruled very quiet, 
and at the close of the week prices declined about 6s. per 
evt., best Waterford orders charged 82s. on board for sizeable 
meat, 


HOPS, Boxoven, Monday, Oct. 6.—The transactions of 
the past week have becn of a purely retail character, 
merchants declining to purchase for stocks, Our market, in 
consequence, rules extremely quiet, and here and there 
parcels, when pressed for sale, are sold for less money. The 


majority of growers are, however, very firm, and have tied u 
their growths for higher value. Yearlings sell in sm 
quantities, and well maintain their price. Continental 


markets are quiet. Mid and East Kent, 6l., 71., 91.; Weald 
of Kent, 5l. 103., 61. 10s., 71. 7s.; Sussex, 5/. 58., 61., 62. 15s. ; 
Country Farnham, 6ʃ., 6“. 10s., 8/,; Farnham, 71., 8l. 108. 
COVENT GARDEN, Thursday, Oct. 3.—The market 
is very quiet, without any alteration in prices worth quoting. 

POTATOES.—BorovuaGu Ax D SPITALFIELDS, Monday, 
Oct. 6.—The supplies were rather short, and there was no 
improvement in the condition of the potatoes, Purchases 
were consequently made with caution, and really sound de- 
scriptions commanded high prices. The imports of foreign 
potatoes into London last week, though somewhat larger, 
were again of little importance. nts, 60s. to 90s. per 
ten; Shaws, 608. to 80s. per ton; Kidneys, 90s. to 1108. per 
ton; Flukes and Victorias, 100s. to 130s. per ton. | 

SEED, Monday, Oct, 6.—There were a few samples of 
red cloverseed offering from our near counties, some of which 
were of fine quality; prices demanded higher than the buyers 
would give. Old foreign red has been sold for export, at 
rather more money, and all descriptions of white were fully 
as dear. Finest trefoil has met a better sale, at rather higher 
prices. New white mustardseed was purchased slowly at 
rather less money. Old samples of brown were scarcely 
asked for, buyers expecting new penn soon to come for- 
ward. Canaryseed was fully as dear, with a good demand. 
Hempseed brought quite as much money, Winter tares 
were in good supply, and all but the best could be bought 
lower. 

-WOOL, Monday, Oct. 6.—For English wool the inquiry 
has been only to a moderate extent, but prices have ruled 
firm, notably as regards choice qualities. At the public sales 
of colonial wool there is a good attendance, and biddings are 
brisk at last sale's rates. . 

TALLOW, Monday, Oct. 6.— The tallow trade is steady. 
P. V. C. is quoted at 43s. 9d. per cwt. on the spot for new and 
43s. for old. Town tallow commands 42s, 6d. net cash. 
Rough fat, 2s. Id. per Slbs. 

COAL, Monday, Oct. 6.— Market firm at last prices. 
Hetton’s Wallsend, 34s.; Hetton’s Lyons, 31s. 9d.; Harton, 


* 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


9 1013 
“=u — — — : 
My et Sg Rag a at ditto MILL HILL SOHOOL, ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
nne MIDDLESEX. for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Holywell . 5 Ja. Hartley 's 30a. dd. Ships ‘fresh Hrap Mer 48, e STREET, LONDON, 
arrived, 43; ships at sea, 15. I RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A., | Number of Scien ens 84,082 m0 
eee 2 aa — Fellow of Univ. Coll., Load. * of the Council of | Accumulated Fun.. $3,205,055 15 4 
Adbertisements the Philological Society, &c., Gross annual revenue 487,344 1 5 
, Vice-Ma Amount paid for claims 3,176,620 3 
3 Rev. ROBERT HARLEY FRA. FRA. S. C ne] Total profit divided among the assurera ... 2,305,330 17 6 
HE PRESS.—A Gentleman of large experience | Member of the Li and Philosophical 8 — 4 Profit divided in 187222 519,223 16 5 


in canvassing, with a wide connection among the best 


advertisers, and who has r 
on the staff of a first-class Weekly, is DESIROUS of 


obtaining another ENGAGEMENT at a moderate salary 
and commission, Unexceptionable given.— 
Address, C. S., care of Publisher of this paper. 


LECTURE ON THE SUN. 
By Mr. RICHARD DART. 


N.B.—Mr. D. bei to lecture at Redruth, Corn- 
wall, on the 11th, and at Exeter on the 13¢h of 8 is 
DESIROUS of further ENGAGEMENTS to aecord. 
Schools, Young Men’s Societies, &c., may be visited on Terms 
according to what they can afford to pay, if lie on route 
and can accommodate dates. The Lecture is illustrated by 
Diagrams, Models, and Chemical Experiments. The 
month of October, end of November, &., are open for En- 
gegements in and around London.—Address, 12, Bedford- 
street, Strand, London. 


1 rs SALE in an old-established Manu- 
facturing Company in the country, paying 8 cent. ; 
also in an established trading City Com —5 paying 10 per 
cent.; and also in a prosperous Fire 4 Company, 
paying 5 per cent. and periodical bonuses. All are recom- 
mended as safe „ to William Slater and 
Co., 6A, Bishopsgate Without, E. U. 


OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 
utmost price given for them in cash, saving the delay, 
uncertainty, and expense of auction, by a Secondhand Book- 
seller. Thirty years of Newgate-street. 20,000 Volumes of 
Books. Catalogue for One Stamp. Manuscript Sermons 
bought or sold—THOMAS M RD, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, near Ludgate-hill. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
‘STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Heap Master. 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lond. 

Gold Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
rst Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 

versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 


London. 
Seconp Master, 

JAMES SHAW, Faq.» Peel Exhibitioner, Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University, 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

R. B. CONNELL, Eeq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Prizeman of the University of Aberdeen. 

A. D. CAMPBELL, Esq., Associate of the Royal College of 
heme yey E 

HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 

Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A. London, 

HERMANN POMNITZ, Esgq., Certificated by the Im- 

rial Prussian Government, and by the University of 
aris, 


Extra MASTERS. 
ARCHIBALD GUNN, Esgq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arta, London, Drawing. 
THOMAS ROBERTS, . Chemistry. 
Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 
A 
8. D 


lications to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 
KINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


DUCATION for GIRLS, at SOUTHSIDE 
HOUSE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
Principals—Mr, and Mrs, H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS, 
The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, and is under the nal 
supervision of Mr, H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
had considerable experience in teaching, and have success- 


fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 
nations, 


OREST HOUSE, WOODFORD. 


The New School Building is now occupied, givi space 
for a number of Pupils, It — a * 
Raft. hy „ Classroom, bathroom, and lavatory (all heated 
by hot water), together with additional bedrooms. 
ses forwarded on application to the Principal— 
. G. F. H. sIKEs, B. A. 1 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, NAR WAKEFIELD. 
EstTasuisuep 1831. 


Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M.A., LLD., 
M. R. L A., assisted by competent Masters. 
Couurrrxx. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., J. P., Halifax, Treasurer. 

Rev. Robert Bruce, M. A., T. W. Burnley, Esq., Gomersal. 

Huddersfield. George Clay, Esq., Dewsbury. 
Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. 
Rev. James Rae, B.A., Batley. 
Rev. J. Calvert, Attercliffe. 
Rev. Jas. Collier, Earlsheaton,| W. 
Rev. Chas. Iihn York. | Joshua Taylor, Batley. 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P., Wakefield. | M. Wilks, Esq, ; 

The — of — — 2 — pleasure in 
announcing, a new buildi ust been erected capable 
of accommodating one h Popiis and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

The SCHOOL REOPENED, after the Midsummer vaca- 
tion, on Fripay, the lst of August, 1873. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, Teruis, aud further information, apply to 
the Principal or Secretary. 


VICTORIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YO'JNG LADIES, Conducted 
by Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 


with the French and German Languages; also Piano, Sing- 


ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 


“assisted by superior English 


chester, of the London Mathematical Society, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 


A. H. SCOTT WHITE 1 B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Barly English of Univ. Coll., 

JAMES H. T. Esq., F. E. I S., Mem 
Council of the ; of 


the Publications of the Text Soci 
of “The Dialect of the Southern Counties E 


&c,, &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866, 


Lapy Resipsnt—Miss COOKE. 
The MICHAELMAS aan 1 18th SepremBer, 


For Prospectuses and further information, to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the * Rev. 
R. H MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES’ 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF-TERM will begin Monpay, November 8rd. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, condacted by the Misses HEWITT, 
ish and Foreign Masters. 
STUDIES were resumed on Monnay, September 22. 


ee INVESTMENT and BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


16, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E. C. 
Established 1851. 


CTORS. 
SCOTT, mm Chairman. 


Rogers, H. G., Esq. 
Searle, C. G., .» Trustee, 
Silvester, H. R., Esq., „ 
ARBITRATORS. 
McArthur, William, Esq., 
heey on bog "es M.P 
3 har 2 9 oS op 
F. S. A. 0 
AuDITORS. 
Beal, Wm. Ebenezer, ba | Burgess, Henry, Esq. 
ANKERS. 4 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co, 
The Union Bank of London. 
SOLICITORS, 
Messrs. Watson and Sons. 


FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST paid u Realised 
Shares of £10, £25, £50, and £100, withdrawable at a week’s 


Drre 
FREEMAN, GEORGE 
Ash, Charles F., Esq. 


Burgess, Joseph, Esq. 
Burton, J. R., Beg, Trustee. 


Mann, John, Esq. 
Marshman, J. C., 
G8 


F nie 
Tritton, J oseph, Esq. 


| notice. 
SUBSCRIPTION SHARES, to terminate in 5, 73, or 


124 years, issued pen k 

ADVANCES made upon HOUSES and LANDS, repay- 
able by periodical instalments during any number of years 
not exceeding fifteen. 

TENANTS desirous of PURCHASING HOUSES for 
their own occupation should consult the “ Register of Pro- 
perties for Sale.” 

A Prospectus will be sent upon application. 

JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


32, New Bridge-street, London, E.C, 
Established 1847. 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
Dirgcrors, 

JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Chairman. 

AUGUSTUS BENHAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Barker, C. Stuart, Esq. e, George, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq. Starling, R B., Eeq. 
Burton, John R., Fea. Tresidder, John E., Esq. 
on illiam, Esq. W John Hy., Esq., 

. Edin * jun., Esq. 


SoLiciTors.—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Puysician.—E. Headlam Greenhow, M. D., F. RS. 
Suxczon.—John Mann, Esq. 

Acrux AND ACCOUNTANT.—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. LA. 


This Company has never amalgamated with any other 
office. 


Being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all the 
profits belong to the Members. 

Every third year a careful valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Company is made. The eighth valuation 
has just taken place, and the Directors are enabled, after 
—＋ 1 hand a fund amply sufficient to provide for 
future claims and conti ies, to return to the Members 
the sum of £44,573 18s. IId. The next division of Profits 
will be declared in 1876. 

It has 11,995 policies now in force, assuring an 
sum of TWO MILLION EIGHT HUNDRE 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. : 

It has an aunual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 
of over HALF-A-MILLION. 


It has paid in claims upwards of HALF-A-MILLION. 


It has eee as bonus since its establishment m 
than a QUARTER OF A MILLION. : 


P tuses and Copies of the Last Report and Balance- 
sheet, and all needful information, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


ALPRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


Agents Wanted in unrepresented places. 


te 
AND 


a YDROPATHY !—JACKSON 


HENRY RANCE, Secretary. 


M. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS. for awe ana 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Valuse 
property every purpose.—26, Fi Moorgate- 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


ag ap 37, Queen-square, Bloomebury, W. . 
Beds, from 1s, „ Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 8 ; : 4 
We are more than satisfied ; we are truly ted to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 


certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.”—J. 
RoBERTS, — 9 

“ As on all previous visits I can testify that this is the 
mest comfortable home I had when away from home.”—W. B. 
HaRveEyY, Frome. 

After visitiag various places in England, I have come te 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. Karcuxa, 
Toronto, C.W. 


HOUSE 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE. | 


Resident Proprietors and Managers—Mr, and Mrs. 
GEORGE BARTON. 
The house is 


1 with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic System, and possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson House, from 
its sheltered position and internal arrangement, is eminently 
adapted for pursuing the system during the autumn and 
winter months. 
Terms—from 248. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per week. 
Prospectuses on application. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c., application should be made tc 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


eee — — 


* LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
STATES. 

The Burlington and Missouri-River Railroad Company 
offers for Sale, at a Low Price, on Four, Six, or Ten Years’’ 
Credit, with interest at favourable rates, aud iu quantities to 
suit purchasers, its Lands in the great Agricultural States of 


IOWA AND NEBRASKA, 
eligibly situated. on the Chicago and Burlington Railwa 
route between the Atlantic and the Pacific. . 
Full information in reference to the character and cost of 
these Lands, and to tne Rates of Passage by Steams 
Railway to the Western and Pacific States, by the above- 
named route, may be had on application by letter or in 
rson, at any of the offices of the Company in the United 
ingdom; also, a Handbook for the use of inteuding 
Emigrants. 
Liverpool: 16, South Castle-street. 
London: 25, Moorgate-street. 


HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 


(pee see ee T. O. LEWIS 
and CO. have FOR SALE (or could be had ou hire) 
TWO superior Two-Manual ORGANS, nearly ene’ to new 


Very moderate prices, — Manufactory, epherd’s-lane 
Brixton, S. W. 
IRON ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM, 
Tasteful in Design, 
Economical, Durable, Quickly Erected, 
CHURCHES, and removable without - hg Prices on 
application, 
CHAPELS, ISAAC DIXON, 
Iron Cnuncn, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, AND 
&c | Houses BuiLper, 
77 HATTON GARDEN, LIVERPOOL. 


LADIES’ CORK-SOLED ELASTIC BOOTS 


For Damp Weather, 24s. 
Velvet Slippers, with bows, 3s. Od. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD STREET, W. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


HE DIPLOMA of HONOUR, bein 
hi t distinction, has been awarded to 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 


uire the facsimile, in blue, of the inventor’s (Baron 
Juste v. Liebig) signature on the Trade Mark label. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney-tops never 
fail to cure. We fix them “ No Cure, No Pay,” or send 
them to all parts on trial and approval. 
WILSON and CO.,, 20, Seymour-street, N.W. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 

SHU I'TERS.—Self-coiling, fire and thief-proof. Can 

be adapted to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 

free. CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathboue-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —The ENCHANTED 
GLEN. This successful Entertainment has now been 
represented 167 times! New Songs and a new GHOST 
EFFECT in the Incantation Scene, bv the Author. Daily 
at 4 and 9 (Wednesday eacepted), by Mr. Oscar Heartwell.— 
The GREAT EXHISITION, by Mr. Malden, who has just 
returned from Vieona,—The SHAH and the PERSIANS ; 
with Original Persian Music, by Mr. J. I. King.—A (N) 10 
LECTURE, by Professor Gardner.—Open daily, from 12 to 
5, and 7 to 10, Admission ls. 


tho 
EBLG 


* 


Oer. 8, 1873. 
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CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 


direct attention to the following Articles, which may be ob- 
tained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen. 


Po PICKLES IN MALT VINEGAR. 


APTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
Curry Paste and Curry Powder. 


— — 


[Y\IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. 
Jones and Co., Tirhoot. 


Tur JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 


LADE, warranted 
Refined Sugar ouly. 


1 SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


male from Fresh Fruit and with 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 
THE ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR, 
Is only manufactured by 


JOHN BURGESS & SON 
107, STRAND (Corner ef Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Established 1760. 


DENTOCRETE, 
: OR 
SOLUBLE TOOTH POWDER TABLETS 


The most agreeable and ect embodiment of Tooth 
Powder eigen: | 


— — 


The experience of these Tablets is so immensely superior 
to the harsh and unpleasant sensations prod by clean- 
sing the teeth with an unequal brushful of half-wetted and 
half-dry powder, often more gritty than otherwise, and the 
advantages, which are explained in the directions enclosed 
with each box, are so apparent, that it becomes unnecessary 
to say more to recommend the Dentocrete Tablets to the 
favourable consideration of the general public than that they 
me as efficacious and cleansing in their properties as they 
are agreeable and free from numerous objections inherent in 
the nature of ordiuary tooth powder. The cleansing proper- 
ties of these Tablets are to remove all discolorations and 
dark spots, and to give to the teeth that brilliancy and 
freshness which may truly be considered “the attribute of 
PEARLS.” 

Price of the DentTocrete, or SOLUBLE Tootn PowpER 
TABLETS, 2s. 6d. per box. 

To be obtained of ull ae Chemists, Perfumers, &c. 
throughout the kingdom. holesale of Messrs. BARC LAY 
and SON, — and HOVENDEN and SONS, 
Great Marlborough-street. 


E. C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26, Riding House-street, W. 
A Sample Box free for four stamps. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 
Effectually relieved by the use of “DATURA TATULA,” 
for “in a most fearful attack of asthma, Lord Dunsany had 
scarcely smoked the DATURA TATULA for more than a 
minute or so when the symptoms abated, aud in ten minutes 
more he was relieved wonderfully. He told me he had used 
it for years with the most perfect success. Certainly the 
inhalation had the most magical effect I ever witnessed.”— 
Dr J. McVeagh. “I have never known an instance in 
whic» relief was not obtained.”—-Gen. Alexander. Sold as 
tobacco, in tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. Cigars and 
Cigarettes, in boxes, 3s., 6s, 8s., and 15s. Pastilles for 
inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 


_SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
CROSBY'S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXI 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squille are too often invoked to 
ive relief in — Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
netead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
88 modern science pointe to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 

SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
— 1 have o ed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise s ing treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which ie free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is u with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
C » Influensa, Consumptive Night Sweats, Quinsy, and 
all sffections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. | | 
Prise Treatise on “ Dis- 


Crosby’s 
and Air Veseels,” a copy of which can ve 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


—— ee 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND 


SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family medicines have had a continually- 

ing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 

British Colonies since their first introduction iu 1836, and are 
wepecially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success iu the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, iusalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 

The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at Is. IId. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s. 6d. and lls each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 
All who wish to e health and thus prolong life 


preserv 
hould read Dr. Rooke’s “ Auti-Lancet,” or Hanudy-Guide 
to Domestie Medicine,” which—can be had gratis from any 
shemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed: —“ It will be an incalcul 
who can read and think.” * 


able boon to every pereon 


an instrument that in a few days remedies the 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


THE NOSE MACHINE, 


By which an III- shaped Nose is diverted to Sym- 
metry or Perfect Beauty. Also some remark 
upon Noses generally. 


By Alxx. Ross, 248, High Holborn, London. 


— 


The Instrument sent to the Colonies free by pattern 
post for 11s. 


The public Press has thought proper to comment 
flatteringly upon a little instrument for the im- 
provement of the appearance of the nose, intro- 
duced by the Advertiser. 


Lavater so fully comments upon the nose as being 
all-important to appearance, that his remarks, and 
our own observations as to the difference made by 
the nose to good looks, is a sufficient excuse for our 
invention, and for our urgent desire that all persons 
with a member not perfect should immediately use 


greatest imperfection the face can suffer from, an 
unsymmetrical nose. 

We will say nothing at the present moment as to 
the relation that exists between the shape of the 
nose and the character of the individual; but we 
will show how easy it is for all persons to possess 
this member in form suited to their tastes, or one 
in unison with their eyes, mouth, or chin. By 


proper treatment such an effect can be obtained, 
. pain, inconvenience, or publicity. 


The nose being formed of cartilage, few things 
are more easy than to give it direction as to shape. 
And in early youth it may be made by gentle con- 
tinuous pressure, broad or thin, pointed or arched. 
An attempt is made sometimes by mothers to pinch 
their children’s noses into — form, but from want 
of regular or constant application, this plan seldom 
succeeds. What is wanted is a frequent or even 
continuous modified pressure and a suitable adjust- 
ment of some instrument by which the protruding 
parts of the cartilage may be gently forced into 
evenness and symmetry. 


It may be said that what may be easy in an infant 
may be impossible in an adult ; whereas the soft 
tractable bone of a child may yield to pressure, the 
hard or brittle bone of the man may be unbending 
and intractable. But it is not so; and we daily see 
malformations in persons who from the nature of 
their business or occupation become round- 
shouldered, bent-legged, and crooked-backed. We 
see the success with which curvature of the spine 
is treated, and wholly upon the principle that is 
involved in the use of the little machine before us. 
„There is nothing new under the sun,” and this 
nose machine was as 1 used as many 
ears ago as the time of Cyrus, the Persian King. 
ndeed, it is merely a matter of degree. 


More than one instrument has been constructed 
for the proper formation of the nose, with more or 
less success. The — thing in these con- 
trivances, of course, most be to be able to adjust 
the instrument in such a way as to give pressure 
in certain parts, and in these only. An hour 
during the day or night is sufficient for the wearing 
of these yee They can be sent to any part 
of the world by post, and the cost of them is not 
high, considering the important improvement they 
produce.“ 


In sending these contrivances for the improve- 
ment of the shape of the nose, the writer gives the 
fullest instructions for their use, and throws out 
some hints as to the shape desirable to good appear- 
ance, and replies to any question that might require 
answering in connection with the subject. It is not 
an uncommon occurrence to find a crooked nose 
made straight for a time by the use of our machine 
for less than an hour. It is not a long time back 
that we first put one of these instruments on a 
crooked nose, and we held the patient in conversa- 
tion while the machine retained his nose a prisoner. 
After a time the instrument was removed, and, to 
the delight of the wearer, the nose was straight, 
and the face vastly improved. Of course, this 
change could hardly be expected to continue very 
long, unless it should be followed up by a few repe- 
titions of the means, but it proved enough to show 
the wearer that he had ouly to continue the use of 
the machine for a few days, when his nose would 
be an ornament to his face rather than what it had 


been—a distigurement. 


— — — 


— 


* Unless a more complicated machine is required than is 
usually the case, the cost of the machine is 103. 6d. Mr. A. 
Ross is anxious to give any other particulars respecting the 
machine, aud therefore invites correspondence upon the 
matter, 


OSE MACHINE.—This is a successful con- 

trivance, which, applied to the nose fur an hour daily, 
so directs the soft cartilage of which the member consists, 
that an ill-formed nose is quickly shaped to perfection, 
10s, 6d., sent free. 


Avex. Ross, 246, High Holborn, London. 


| 


A FACT.— ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 
WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 


Ross. It is 


merely to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for — High Holborn, Lendon. 
PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 
Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure restorer of 
Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect is speedy. It 
is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. d.; sent for 
stamps. 


‘ LEX. ROSS'S HAIR CURLING FLUID. — 

t immediately straight governab air, 
It is of — — — ight = 1 the hair 
is when it is . Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORER. 

It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 
days. It imcreases growth and removes dandrift, Sob l in 
U bottles at 3s. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order. A 
SS, 249; High Holborn, London. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION is now mmended by many of 
the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known sale and 
ect cure, without restriction of diet or use of Medicine. 
by most Chemists in bottles at 4s. each. Wholesale 
Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


No ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 

BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbutic 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com- 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches and eruptions of the skin, it 
removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours and 
morbid collections of the body, in short, it acts like a chara. 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 78. 6¢.,1.8. Od. Pills aca 
Ointment, each in boxes, 1s, 1}d., 2s, 9¢., 4s. 6d., by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depôt, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the red and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre. 


1 WORSDELL’S PILLS. — Impure 
blood, no matter how caused, is the foundation of all 
disease, hence the value of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
which effectually cleanse the vital fluid from all impurities. 
They strengthen all the organs, and restore im health 
when all other remedies have failed.. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. Gd. per box. 


1 AMUE L BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 

* TAYLORS, BOYS’ OUT. 
FITTERS, Kc. 

NAMUEL BROTHERS’ vast Stock (the largest 

in London) is divided into Nine Classes. Each piece 
of cloth and every ent is marked the class to which it 
belongs and the price in plain figures. 


YAMUEL BROTHERS.—GENTLEMEN’S and 
YOUTHS’ ATTIRE. 
Accurate Fit. 
High-class Style. 
Durable Materials. 
— os econ 
t Workmanship. 
NOTED FOR 24 Coloars. 
uperior Trimmings. 
Fashionable — 
Gentlemanly A ance, 
Wear-resisting Properties. 


EW AUTUMN FAB RIC S. 


PRICE LIST. 
AUTUMN § AUTUMN COATS. 
** Rime 4 
3 - 22 19 Ss . ; 
ge i% f gael: i 5 
Ee 1 * | AEE bE 45 
566. W dd. 16s. A | 17s. 6d. | 25s. ZI. 
42s. | 495. | 20s. B 2is. | 28s. 288. 
50s. 578 24s. C 26s. 88a. 83s. 
“60s. | 688. | 286. D $86. | 42s. | 42s. 
jos. | 838. | Sis. E 42s. | 50. 505. 
Sis Sis. 3. F 45s. | 668. 65s. 
94s. | 104s 88s. e! 65s. 65s. | 66s. 
10. | 112s — H 60s. | 70s. | 70s. 
Ia. | 390s. — 1 70s. GAs. | Sis. 
— nage * * * All Perfect Unap- 
for measure-| every 2 * 2 
diate use, ment class roughly and in 
. 
K W AUTUMN TROUSERS. 
anna | 15. 18. | 178. Gd. | 228. | 24s. 


e BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


ee BROTHERS beg to notify to Parents 
and Guardians that they have just introduced a new 
Fabric for Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing that will resist any 
amount of hard wear. 


HE NEW WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS 
are manufactured in every style of Juvenile Costume. 
Suit for a Boy four feet in height, C class, 258. 
Suit for a Boy four feet in height, D class, 30s. 6d. 
Price ascending or descending according to size. 


Q AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


fFNHE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 

FASHIONS contains 43. Portraits of Boy Princes of 
Europe, English Ministers, Statesmen, and Politicians, 
selected from all ranks and parties. Each Portrait (with 
brief biographical memoir) adorns a figure illustrating the 
newest aud most gentlemanly styles of costume. Price 6d., 
or gratis to purchasers, 

Patterns and guide to self-measurement sent free. 


AMUEL BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 


— 


Pamphlet, Two Stamps. 


LONDON, E. C. 


1873. 


Oor. 8, 
eee 
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HART . 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr THE BEST ARTICLES CSABTA | PERFROTA. — This new and 
“Is pleasant to eye; delightful to write upon.”— 


ESTABLISHED [[) E A N E 8. AD. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FRER. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per doz., 19s., 288., 358., 40s. 
Electro ForKs—Table, 26s. to 42s.; Desert, 17s. to 888. 
Spoons, „ 268. to 44s.; „ 17s. to 34s. 

Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218., 56s. 95s. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, £3 10s., £7 10s., £12 10s. 
Dish Covers, Tin, 23s.; Metal, 65e.; Electro, £12. 
Electro Cruets, Six Glass—35s., 63s., 84s. 

„ Liqueurs, 40s., 60s., 75s., 90s. 
Lamps—Moderator, Rock Oil, &., from 78. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, from 44s. 
Coal-Scuttles and Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Clocks—English, French, and American. 
China and Glass—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


Fenders—Bright, 456. to £15 15s. ; Bronze, 3s. Gd. to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. 
Baths—Domestio, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2-light, 18s. ; 8-do., 52s. ; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 55s. ; 5-light, £5 10s. 

Kitcheners—London-made, 4-feet, £14 15s. 

0 Cheap, 8 ft. 6, £8 17s. and £6 15s. 
Kitchen Utensils—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
Turnery Goods, Brushes, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &o. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
5 “CLEANLINESS,” . 


to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of derivin ter profit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article, 


Ask for 
W. 8. NIXEY’S BLACK LEA D. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


oF OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


b e BLOOD MIX 


The Proprietor 4 
y 


TRADE MARRK,—“ BLOOD MrxTurRe.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 
Q@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
& rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
cerous Ulcers, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads, Sore Eyes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfs, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out of 
33 in a short time by the use of this world-famed 
edicine. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiuted blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; 
cleanse it whea you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feel will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX- 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 2s. 3d. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the 9 85 majority of long-stand- 
ing cases,—BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI- 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom and 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 132 
stamps * the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 
LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET, 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITEHK’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 

the body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application ; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to c or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kiud of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 

ed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the followin 
Kings Colles, Bury venting be College f ital, b. G 

ing’s College, Surgeon to King’s ospi C. d. 
Guthrie, Esq., Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 


eminent Surgeons :—Sir 


mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King's College Hospital ; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's Hospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.8., 


Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Ksq.; 
FRCS, 1 the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropoli Police Force, 
Aston Key, mot Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Tr Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
thers. 


A Descriptive Circular may e and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be f by — on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDO 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 7d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s, and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 


Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
| NEW PATE 


NT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
rous, Loht in texture. and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
ike an , stocking. Price 43. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 
16s. each. Fostage, free. 
„John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


NDON. 
and 318. 6d., 


| 


WILKINS’ 
ECONOMIC AND VENTILATING 


HOT AIR APPARATUS. 


Designed on Sanitary Principles for Warm Cha 
* 8 aba Schools, * * 


Will Deacons and Trustees please copy address 
WILKINS AND SON, CALNE, WILTS, 
as this advertisement will not be repeated. 


W. and Son are wanting an indoor Apprentice to their 


General Ironmongery Business. 
FIELD’S 


PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 
IMPROVED IN BURNING, 

Made in all sizes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


UPRIGHTNESS, CLEANLINESS, ECONOMY, 
AND SAFETY, 


BY USING THE 
WESTMINSTER WEDGE-FITTING COMPOSITE 
CANDLES; 
which require neither nor scraping. 

Seid ee . ana 
J. C. & J. FIELD, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


„ 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, using the 
celehrated we ie ** ° 


“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


The Use of | 
THE GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


Always secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


CHILDREN TEETHING. 
anit ma piel nen oti dom en che ae 
relieved by applying to the gums dies : 


MRS. JOHNSOZ’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP 

It is table to the vy) wpe fg None 

uine without the name of “ Barclay Sons, F 

— is on the stamp. Sold by all chemists, at 2s. Yd. a 
ttle. 


~ BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


“Resembling Mother's Milk as closely as possible.“ 
Dr. H. Barker on Right Foods. 

“The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.“ 
Social Science Review. 


„Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassall. 
No Boiling or Straining required. Tivs, 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


b 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY. — 
Ray dogs ee, IRON * TONIC 
strengthens the ne enric blood, promotes 
tite, end will 4 restore to health. Bottles, 4s d. 
aud 11s. ; carriage free, 66 stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham- 
court-road, London, and all chemists. 


AIR RESTORER. Large Bottles 1s. 6d. each. 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
(Pepper’s preparation) will restore in a few days grey pot 
maturely light hair to its original colour with perfect safet 
and completeness. Sold by all chemists, and J. Pepper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, whose name and address 
must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 


ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 

are warranted to cure Corns, Bunions, and e d 

Toe Joints in a few applications. Boxes, ls. 1}d., of all 

chemists.—PEPPER, ony Totteuham-court-road, London. 
By post 14 stamps, 


“Never varies, ie free from all impediments to rapid writ 
= peckets, containing six varieties, post free One 
Boy by ag Pky Tah 
oe Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


NINE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
Vio a for the Ge Gentry, and Pemily vee, 
on receipt of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 800 each, Se. 6d. ; 2,000 


1OALS.—LEA and 00.8 PRI 


Righeste, N. C 

road; Great Northern Railway 8 
Holloway ; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basi Ta he 
(SHOALS. GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 


Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 41s.; best Inland, 37s.; bes 
Coke, 288.—cash Central Office, 18, C ; West 
End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico, 


“HEATING APPARATUS.” 
RUNDY’S PATENT for WARMING and 


* Success 
ppare Summer 
— credit will be given until January following, so that 
they can be tested in cold weather, and no charge will be 
made in case of failure. Testimonials post free on application 
to John Grundy, Tyldesley, near Manchester. 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE 


Is now universally accepted as the best restorative for the 

weak. It behoves the public to see that they obtain 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, as Chanc 

have elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator 

did not use Quinine at all in the 111 his Wine, 
Sold by all Grocers, at 30s. per donen. 


WATERS anv SON, 
Ori@inaL MAKERS, 
WORCESTER HOUSE, 34, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, 
Agents—Lawis anp Co., Worcester. 


ie 4 DMAN and 86 N 8 SEA 

— * = 1. WIL 2 
ET FINSBURY’ London E. C., R. communi- 
cations should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 
“foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr, Hassall 
recommend it 1 


and other eminent chemists, who s 

very superior to the rock and other salts 
is the only efficient substitute for sea- 
Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


bby DMAN 8 SEA SALT, for 
sea in your own room, 
tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be 
of water.—Sold by Chemists and 
boxes of 7 lb., 1 
imitations. 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, produces 
N astonishing effects 2 cases 7 ili Eu 
t invigorates more effecti and na | er 
— Sold in bags boxes by all Chemists and 
Druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that each packet bears 
our trade mark. 


F\IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 
of the age, er one the pleasures of sea 


——— | 


healthf 
effects 


ul 


the 
greatl forming a sound constitution. Sold 
hemiste and Druggists. Beware of imitations, * 


Tibnaxss SEA SALT should be used in 
n . Its wonderful 


1 S SEA SALT is — to any other 
p 


reparation in the world, as employed 
in its manufacture all the medicinal and invigorating proper 
ties of sea-water, eliminated in other cases by the 1 
operations of refining and purifying, are in 
activity. 

IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves 

tender feet. They should be bathed night and mornin 
with a solution prepared by dissolving five or sx ounces 
the salt in a gallon of cold water, Sold by Chemists and 
Druggists. Beware of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, 
Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—When this 
Foran ony TT 2 yang yen Fe 
t — 

on N pw gen Hidman 8 Sea Salt.” and 
Son, 21, Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, ER. C 


Ve 


———— sate n 
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PARISH ALMANAC for 1874. 


THE QUIVER 


PARISH ALMANAO 


for 1874 


IS NOW IN PREPARATION. 


SPECIMENS AND TERMS 


* 


ON APPLICATION. 


THE QUIVER SHEET ALMANAC, 


For apply to Messrs. Casse1.t, PeTrer, and 
GALrIN, ill, London, by whom a Specimen C 
will be ade of a as anaes 2 


A ies NEW STANDARD COURSE OF 

LESSONS and EXERCISES on the TONIC SOL-FA 

— By Jonx Curwen. In cloth, 3s. (sent post 
fee). , 

“Mr. Curwen launches out into seven subjects, on which 

he consults every reputable writer, and produces a closely- 

FP 
m orm, unciation, an n. 

book in wees than yen singing and Sol-Fa; it is a 

8 composition, canon, 

„Ar. itten 


this portion of his work useful know- 
in a pertinent and condensed form.”— 


Tonic Sol-Fa Agency. 


Hen to OBSERVE HARMONY. By Joun 
Curnwen. With Exercises in Analysis, the Illustra- 
tions being printed in both Sol- Fa and Notations. 
This Work contains the System on which the Students 
have learnt who have been so successful in obtaining Prizes 
and Certificates in Mr. Hu'lah’s Examination in the Theory 
of Music at the Society of Arts. Any one who plays the 
Chants and Hymn Tunes used for illustration in 
order will soon notice that the easiest and commonest thi 


in Harmony are shown first, and afterwards those which are 
more difficult. Each New Illustration introduces some new 


thing which has not been heard in ious illustration. 


any 

Thus the with a Chant formed by the 
Major Tonic and inant Chords, passes on through the 
other Chords of the the vari of Passing Tones, 
the differeut Sorts of ion, the iarities of the 
See Seen a ee SL oe and a full exhi- 
bition of Chromatics. The Work contains 236 Illustrations 
and 195 Exercises in Analysis. Price 2s, (sent post free). 


Tonic Sol-Fa Agency. 


“TONIC SOL-FA REPORTER,” the 
Organ of the Tonic Sol-Fa Movement, published on 
the Ist and 15th of every Month, and containing Sixteen 
of Letter-press and Eight of Music. 
The Illustrated London News” says:—“ Under the 
ment of the editor it has become a miscellany full of 
instructive matter, embracing articles on every M ars | of 
topic connected with musical science and art, contributed by 
the ablest pens, and interesting, not only to the students of 


Mr. Curwen’s 1 8 , but to every on who seek 
for knowledge in the — of the oa” me: 
Price One Penny; Annual Subscription, post free, 3s. 
Tonic Sol-Fa Agency, 8, Warwick-lane, London, E.C. 


Published this day, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON SCIENCE AND 
RELIGION. 


N BIBLE AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
EVOLUTION. By WILIAN Woops Smuyrtu. 


“This work accepts, almost without qualification, the 
doctrine of evolution as interpreted by Mr. Herbert 8 

and Mr. Charles Darwin: and connects it with the Bible as 
but the physical or natural side of its own doctrines, which 


their simplest and most 
NIE AU pm nn — 
10 
with the principles of evolution.”——Preface 


London: H. K. Lewis, 186, Gower-street. 


Just published, cloth, demy 8vo, price 3s., 


HE ORDINANCES of CHRISTIAN WO 
SHIP, as delivered in the New Testament, concisely 
in both principle and 


opened to the observance, com- 
Watching nession, Chistian — and the 
er, > 

Lord’s Hgnry Wass, author of — 

Gospel and “ The Gospel Church.” 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationer’s-hall-court, London. 


This day, price One Shilling, Third Edition, 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


Ain RAILWAYS as INVEST. 
MENTS. By Rozpert Girren. 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


Vecond Edition, this day, price One Shilling; by post, ls. 3d., 

E TRUSTEES’ GUIDE. A Synopsis of 

I. the Powers of Investment usually given ~ * 

with Practical Directions for the Guidance of Trustees in 

matters rela to Investments, and Tables of Securities. 
By Bagnarp Cracrorr, 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
For OCTOBER, No. CXVI. is NOW READY, price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 


I. Richard Rothe. VI. Herbert Spencer. 
11 Piymouth Brethrenism * 22 
IV. Dr. Hayman’s Odyssey VIII. Contemporary Litera- 
of Homer ture. 


v. Sources of Pleasure in 


{ 
London; Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


The CONGREGATIONALIST for 
OCTOBER is NOW READY, price 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

The Good Tem — Who | The Shield of Faith. By J. 
and What are * A 

Councils of Advice. 


dista. Books — 
The Relation of Children e Congrerational Register 
the Church. II. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 
CHURCH ANTHEMS, &c. 


BY THE BEST COMPOSERS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
The Music and Words arranged for Congregational use. 
Edited by HENRY ALLON, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, price 3s. cloth ; 3s. 6d. roan, gilt edges. Cheap 
Edition, price 1s. 4d. cloth ; 1s. 8d. stiff cloth, red edges. 

“Dr, Allon has done so much to promote an intelligent use 

of sacred music in Divine worship that we gladly atten- 

tion to his last and, as we think, most wise effort in the same 
direction. Having issued in the Co ional Psalmist ” 

a valuable series of hymn tunes, chants, kyries, etc., he has 

now published in a little pocket volume a collection of 

anthems intended for the use of the congregation, and not 
simply for the choir. The pieces as a rule require, in singing, 

a degree of musical culture somewhat greater than that re- 

quired by chorales and chants, but they are, on the whole, 

within the reach of persons eg, Be ag acquaint- 
ance with the art of sight-singing.”—The Choir. 


| NOTICE. 
“Church Anthems” forms Section III. of “ The Congre- 
tional Psalmist;” Section I. consists of Tunes and 
rales; Section II. being Chants, Sanctuses, &. Each 
section is complete in itself, but may be had bound up with 
the others. A list of nearly Fifty Editions can be had of the 
Publishers, by whom a li discount will be allowed to 
teachers and congregations. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row- 


NOW READY, price 3s. 6d., a Fourth Edition of 
Dr. MACLEOD’S TALKING to the 
CHILDREN. 

FroM THE EVANGELICAL MaGazIne—“ This is an ex- 
quisite work. The Divine truths, which are every way fitted to 
touch and 2 the heart, are here presented in simple 
language. illustrated by parable and anecdote at once apt and 
beautiful, and enfo with the earnestness of one who has 
himself knowa and felt. We cannot criticise ; we have only 
to e our admiration and gratitude, and to heartily com- 
mend this little volume to the notice of parents and ministers, 
as well as of Sunday-school teachers.” 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27 and 31, Paternoster-row. 


HE HUMAN SOUL—its Immateriality and 
Immortality: a Lecture, delivered in the Stuart Hall, 
Cardiff. Post free for Four Penny Stamps. 


Address, James Cowell, The Walk, Cardiff. 
ELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


that the Rev. ELDRED CYRIL WILLIAMS, late curate 
of St. Mary's, Speenhamland, Newbury, has been AP- 
POINTED to succeed the Rev. J. B. Heard, resigned, as one 
of the ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES of the Society. 


G. H. DAVIS, LL.D., Secretary. 
ESTMINSTER CHAPEL. 


The Rev. R. W. DALE, M.A., of Birmingham, will preach 
at WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, James-street, Buckingham- 
— (the Rev, Samuel Martin's), on SuNDAY NEXT, 


ber 12th, morning and evening. ices to commence 
at 1] a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 


NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the Members and Friends 
of the Alliance will be held on Tuxzspay, October 14th, 
D tho eroheed te woke tore 00 

are to take 2 

Walter C. Trevelyan, Bart.; Sir Wilfrid 1 Bart., 
M.P.; Rev. Sir Lovelace T. Stamer, Bart,, M.A. ; the Hon. 
General Neal Dow; W. 8. Allen, Esq, M. P.; M. R. 
Dalway, Eeq., M. F.; Thomas Whitworth, Eeg., MP.; Rev. 
R. M. Grier, M. A., Rugeley ; Rev. Hugh Siowell Brown; 
Rev, George Gladstone, G.W.C.T., Scotland; N. B. Down- 
ing, Esq., J. P., Pensance; W. 8. Caine, » Liverpool ; 
Benjamin Whitworth, Esq., J.P. (Chairman of Executive) ; 
Samuel Pope. Esq., G. C., rder of Bolton (Hon. Sec.). 

The Chair will be taken by JOHN MILLER, Esq, M. P. 
(Edinburgh). 


Gallery and Body of Hall, Free. 
Chair to be taken at Seven o'clock ; Doors open at Six. 
Registered Seats may be secured (ls. 6d, each) at the 
Alliance Offices. 
United Kingdom Alliance, 
Offices: 41, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 


LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 
HORNSEY RISE, W. 

TWELVE INFANTS will be ADMITTED at the Elec- 
tion in NOVEMBER, Forms to fill up may be obtained at 
the Office. The list will close in a few days, Friends of the 
Orphan should make early application. 

CONTRIBUTIONS in aid of the general objects of the 
Charity are earnestly solicited and greatly needed. 


: JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Sec. 
Office, 73, Cheapside. 


Fy ABMontoms, | by Gmpert I. Burn. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, suitable for 
CuuRCH AND CHAPEL SERVICES, 


Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., &c. Price Lists on 


application, at the Cumberland Works, 49, Tottenham- 
street, London, W. 


— 


The Committee have much pleasure in ANNOUNCING | 


Admission by Ticket.—Reserved Seats, One Shilling; 
y 


Raves ciara” 7 UNION of ENGLAND 


D WALES. 
The THIRTY-FOURTH AUTUMNAL ASSEMBLY of 
the i Union will be held at IPSWICH, on 
OcTOBER and Four FolLowixe. Days, when the fol- 


lowing will be the order of the proceedings. 
Chairman—Rev. E. R. CONDER, M.A. 


John G Sydney. 
— — at Hadleigh, by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, 


7p 
B.A., London. 
TuEspAy, OcrosEer 14. 
10 am—The Assembly of the Union in Tacket-street 
Chapel, Ipswich. Chairman’s Address, Paper on “The 


In dence of In t Churches,” by the Rev. 
T. 8. Williams, N Resolution on Councils of 
Reference. 


2 p.m.—Dinner at the Public Hall, Chairman, E. Goddard, 


sq. 
3.30 p.m.—Sectional Meeting (Theological Section) at 
e Chapel. A paper will be read by Professor 
Charlton, Western College, on The Inspiration of the 


7 * — Writers, Chairman, H. R. Ellington, Esq., 
on. 
3.30 p.m.—Sectional ing at St. Clement's Chapel. A 


Paper will be read by the Rev. W. Roberts, London. Chair- 
man, S. S. Mander, Esq.,* Wolverhampton. 

7. p. m. -A Public Meeting, at the Public Hall, for the 
Exposition and Enforcement of Free Church Principles, 
Chairman, E. Miall, Esq., M.P. Addresses will be delivered 
by the Rev. A. H. Byles, B.A., Leeds; the Rev. R. Bruce, 
A. Huddersfield ; and the Rev. G. W. Conder, London. 

7 p.m.—A Sermon at St. Clement’s Chapel, Ipswich, by 
the . 8. Pearson, 

7>.m.—A Sermon at Saxmundham by the Rev. G. M. 
Murphy, London. 


WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 15. : 
10 a.m.—Assembly in Tacket-street Chapel. Introduction 
of Delegates from other bodies. A resolution in reply to a 
letter of the “ Vigilance Committee 3 at a Meeting 
of Churchmen and Nonconformists, held July 10, 1873.” 
1 2 p. m. Dinner at the Public Hall, Chairman, E. Grimwade, 


220. p.m.—Sectional Meeting at Crown- street Chapel, * 
Paper will be read on Fellowship in the Churches, by 
Manning Prentice, Esq., Chairman, C. J. Andrew, Esq.,* 
J.P., Reading. 

3.30 p.m.—Sectional Meeting in St. Clement’s Chapel, a 
Paper will be read on.“ Sensuousness in Worship,” by the 
Rev. S. March, B. A., Southampton, Chairman, Henry Lee, 
Esq., Manchester. 

5.45 p.m.—A Sermon to Children in Tacket-street Chapel, 


Public 
wich. Addresses will be delivered by W. H. Conyers, ed 
0 


e. 

m. at Stowmarket. Chairman, T. 

Coote, Esq., St. Ives. Addresses will be delivered by the 
‘Waugh, London, W. F. Clarkson, B.A., Lincoln, 

and T. Green, M. A., Ashton- under-Lyne. ; 


the Revs. D. Bevan, ir . 
and W. M. Statham, Hull. 

p. m.— A Public ing at Quay Chapel, Woodbridge. 

Chairman, J. W. Buckley, Esq., Guildford. Addresses will 

be delivered by the Revs. T. G. Gilfillan, Croydon, and R. T. 


Verrall, B. A., wich. 

7 p.m.—A Public Meeting at Debenham. Chairman, T. R. 
Hill, Esq., Worcester. A will be delivered by the 
Revs. E. Dothie, B.A., Croydon, J. B. Robertson, Bradford, 
S. Hebditch, London. 

7 p.m.—A Public Meeting at East Bergholt. Chairman, 
T. Pidduck, Esq., Hanley. Addresses will be delivered by 
the Revs. E. T. Egg, Woodford, and J. Shaw, London. 

7 NN will be preached at Needham Market b 
the Rev. E. H. Jones, London; at Falkenham by the Rev. J. 
P. Gledstone, London; at Wickham Market by the Rev. T. 
Robinson, Hyde; and at California, Ipswich, by the Rev. 
R. Ann, Handsworth. 

THURSDAY, OcTOBER 16. 
10 a.m.—Assembly in Tacket-street Chapel. Paper by the 
Rev. W. A. Essery, London, on the question, Are Conver- 
sions Rare? and, if so, why?” Paper by the Rev. E. C. 
Baines Reed, Warminster, on “ How to Secure and Improved 
Tone and Method in Sunday School Work.” Resolutions. 

2 p.m.—Dinuer at the Public Hall. Chairman, L. Webb, 
mas Stowmarket, 

.3).—A Conversasione at the Public Hall. Chairman, E. 
Goddard, Esq. A Paper will be read on “ —14 — 
in East Anglia,“ by the Rev. T. W. Davids, Colchester. 
Also a Paper by J. E. Taylor, Esq., F. L. S., F. G. S., Curator 
of Ipswich Museum: A Chapter in Suffolk Geology.“ 


Fripay, OcToBER 17. 

10 a.m.—A Breakfast will be given by E. Goddard, Esq., 
Mayor of Ipswich, in the Council Chamber, Town Hall. 
Ministers and Delegates are invited. 

* Consent not yet obtained. 
ALEX. HANNAY, Secretary. 

18, South-street, Finsbury, Sept. 30, 1873. 


YEWORTH HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
LONDON-ROAD, CHELTENHAM, 


Principals— 

The Misses MAKEPEACE and Rev. J. MAKEPEACE. 
The AUTUMN, TERM opened WEDNESDAY, Sept. 17th, 
A staff of Professors will assist. 

Prospectuses on application. 


THVEATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 

EDUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by the 
Misses MIALL. 

French, Italian, Latin, and German, Music, Singing, and 
Drawing, Dancing and Calisthenics, taught exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. sine 

The English studies are under the immediate direction of 
the Misses Miall and competent Governesses. 

The house is ee and airy, situated in a high and healthy 
locality, surrounded by a good garden. 

Terms, with references, forwarded on application. 

SCHOOL REOPENED on the 9th of SEPTEMBER. 


Published by WILLIAM Rosert WLcox, at No. 18, Bouverie 
Street, London; and Printed by Ropert Kinaston Burt, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wednesday, 
October 8, 1878. 


